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FAIR TRADE AND BAD TRADE. 


I—WHO PROFITS BY FREE TRADE? 
L. 


TuE Editors of The National Review tell me that they purpose 
publishing five or six brief papers dealing with several points raised 
by Mr. Frederick Greenwood, in their last number, in his article, 
“Free Trade a Variable Expedient ”; and they have asked me to 
undertake his last contention, that the consumer does not get all 
the benefit promised from open sources of supply. I have con- 
sented. In this passage, as throughout his article, Mr. Greenwood 
demolishes a cock-shy, constructed and put into position by him- 
self—a very easy performance. Precision in ascertaining and 
stating an opponent’s case is, however, so rare that we ought not 
to complain because Mr. Greenwood is one of the multitude. He 
seems to believe that the advocates of Free Trade have held that 
if the cost of producing a raw material is lessened the whole gain 
will pass on and be realized by the ultimate consumer. A uni- 
versal negative is a dangerous thing; but I venture to say that no 
Free-Trader has ever enunciated such a proposition, even on the 
platform, where the limitations of accuracy are neglected. 
Free-Traders boast that the gain achieved at any stage in the pro- 
duction of a commodity gets distributed more or less quickly 
amongst all who subsequently have to do with it. The butcher, no 
VOL. XX. 28 
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less than the beef-eater, is a consumer of cattle; the baker, no less 
than the bread-eater, a consumer of wheat ; and it is in strict accord- 
ance with the theory of Free Trade that these intermediaries should 
benefit as well as the ultimate consumer by the reduction in the 
cost of the earlier stages of commodities. I do not, indeed, see why 
Mr. Greenwood should complain, even from his own point of view. 
He admits that up to some point, though he can’t determine it, the 
consumer (by which he means the ultimate consumer) gets the 
benefit of a reduction in the price of cattle and corn. Why should 
he sorrow because the butcher and the baker, who are (he would say) 
producers, and (I would remind him) British producers to boot, get 
benefits also? If he ranks the butcher among producers, he can- 
not say the producer does not get enough; if he transfers him to 
the rank of consumers, he cannot say the consumer does not get 
an adequate share. Moreover, all this fuss about the middleman 
cannot be laid as a special charge against Free Trade. The 
utmost that can be alleged is that Free Trade has not got rid 
of this go-between. The freer your markets, the more numer- 
ous the sources of supply; the brisker the competition, the more 
are the gains of the intermediary taken away, and the greater 
the advantage to the ultimate consumer, who may at least con- 
fess that, if Free Trade does not give him everything, it gives him 
more than he would get under limitation of supplies and a 
hampered commerce. Whatever the co-efficient of friction in 
economic movement, Free Trade tends constantly to make it less. 
The wheels of commerce may still grate; they may not run as 
swiftly as the critic desires ; but he will scarcely deny that they run 
more swiftly and more smoothly than when movement was im- 
peded as a counsel of wisdom. 

After all, what Mr. Greenwood may be supposed to mean is that 
under a system of Free Trade the ultimate consumer has not got 
so much of the benefit of cheaper supplies as might be desired. 
This is a proposition that. need not be disputed, for it amounts to 
nothing more than a confession that the economic organisation of 
society is not perfect. But do not let us fail to understand what 
the ultimate consumer has got, and if it is not enough do not let us 
draw any other moral from the confession than that it is our duty 
to make it more. Mr. Greenwood’s loose words will lead many 
looser-thinking people to believe this consumer has got next to 
nothing. “We read that cattle were never sold at such deplorably 
low prices as they have been lately. To the consumer this is 
romance ; he pays as much for his beef as he did when beasts were 
far dearer, and when there were no importations of the Australian 
commodity.” If Mr. Greenwood tried to verify those sentences, 
putting into them any dates he liked, he would find reason to 
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abandon them. First, however, who is “the consumer”? I am 
not now playing the pedant (as Mr. Greenwood may say) with a 
quibbling distinction between intermediate and ultimate: I am 
simply asking him to realise the truth that the ultimate consumers 
are various. There are many beef-eaters about us; and it would 
not substantiate his position if he could produce one beef-eater who 
had paid his butcher the same price for his beef for thirty years. 
There are some lofty persons who always pay without enquiry 
whatever is asked, and I do not doubt such high-minded purchasers 
are often supplied by butchers equally high-minded. Between 
such consumers and the poor housewife who turns over scrag-ends 
at the open stall and higgles with the salesman over a bargain, 
there is a world-range of buyers; and we must have this world in 
view before we can speak so glibly and so surely of consumers and 
romance. The housewife at the stall realizes the movement of 
prices with wonderful rapidity. But Mr. Greenwood need not 
examine her budget. Let him get the yearly accounts of his Club, 
and consult the steward. It is probable he pays the same for a cut 
off the joint, and the table money may be unchanged ; but he will 
find a telling difference in the outlay on the meat and in the balance 
of the coffee-room account. The example is instructive as showing 
how a gain may be realized to a club man, even though he pays the 
same price for his dinner. It may be said everyone does not belong 
toa club. Turn, then, to the experience of the Army and Navy 
Stores, with their Auxiliary Stores, and the establishments of a 
similar kind ; and you find the benefit of reductions in wholesale 
prices brought home to the ultimate consumer. And if we pass to 
the Co-operative Stores of the manufacturing towns we meet with 
vast and vaster organizations embracing within the range of their 
operations a nation of customers. And these stores, it must be 
remarked, solve the difficult question of distributing fractions of 
cheapness that could not be allowed for in separate transactions. 
The difference between the retail prices and the wholesale prices 
(minus the cost of store-management) comes back to the buyer at 
the end of the year in the shape of a dividend in proportion to the 
amount of his purchases. Needless to say that stores, whether of 
the Army and Navy in London or of operatives in Lancashire,exer- 
cise the most powerful influence on outside prices. It is not every- 
one that would care to be a butcher; but there seems to be a steady 
supply of butcher-boys, the trade is an open one; and, with 
competition playing about it in all directions, the notice that “the 
beef-eater pays as much for his beef as he did when beasts were far 
dearer, and when there were no importations of the Australian com- 
modity,” is the romantic view of the situation. So far as there is 
any semblance of truth in it, the more shame to us; but, although 
28* 
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we may not be free of wrong-doing in this respect, I trust the 
burden is not very serious. 

With the bulk of Mr. Greenwood’s article I have nothing to do, 
and I am a little sorry to have to write (as I have done) of the point 
I have noticed with some appearance of asperity. Mr. Greenwood’s 
independence deserves all respect, and I am ready to honour it. 
But in this performance I do not discern independence so much as 
a repetition of the indolent fallacies of the market-place, and if 
Mr. Greenwood condescends for once to adopt this level he must 
expect the same plain-dealing he has often bestowed on others. 


LEONARD COURTNEY. 


Il. 


THE belief in the virtue of what is called Free Trade—though there 
is no such thing—in this country is largely fostered by stories of 
past distress and difficulties, freely imagined and still more freely 
retailed by economists and politicians who have pinned their faith 
on our existing fiscal policy. And yet history has been made 
and written in vain, when the fact is ignored that our supremacy, 
both in industry and in commerce, was not only achieved but 
maintained under a policy of Protection. According to the stan- 
dard of the age, the United Kingdom at the beginning of our 
era of free imports was both wealthy and prosperous beyond 
all other countries. Already chief in finance, London entirely 
controlled the money markets of the nations; and not only had 
England long been mistress of the seas, but her manufacturers 
had complete command of the markets of the world for the pro- 
ducts of British industry. 

Notwithstanding those facts, however, we have terrible pictures 
of the distress of the Protectionist period, pictures which naturally 
induce those for whose benefit they are drawn to arrive at a 
directly opposite conclusion. Stories of misery are rife, each based 
on that hazy conception, the “dear loaf”; and when persistently 
told without contradiction, what more natural than to believe 
them; and still more so when the outward and visible sign of 
landlordism, under the form of “those wicked Corn Laws,” has 
been denounced for now almost two generations, without finding 
friends to defend it? Nor are there any in the present day who 
would be ready to defend, much less to revive, that special form of 
Protection which the repeal law of 1846 abolished. But still it 
is a notable fact that, in spite of such Corn Laws which had 
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outlived the conditions to meet which they were first imposed, and 
which in their latter years played into the hands of money 
capitalists and corn-speculators, rather than into those of the 
landlords, and were to that extent vicious, the grooves of our great 
progress during the latter half of the present century were laid 
during their existence. 

This is the historic aspect of the case; and, as my life has been 
spent in almost equal parts under the two systems,—the first half 
under Protection, and the other half under Free Imports—it may 
not be out of place here to endeavour to reconcile these two things ; 
namely, the great national prosperity and pre-eminence in all 
branches, which cannot be disputed, and these accounts of local 
and individual sufferings retailed in the speeches and pamphlets of 
our British Free-Traders. 

Now, in my younger days, there was undoubtedly often distress, 
and for short periods and in certain localities great difficulty as to 
employment and food for both artisans and labourers. At times 
this was caused by a general or local failure of crops, either corn 
or potatoes. More often, however, the causes would be found in 
scarcity of employment, by reason, mainly, of the temporary dis- 
placement of labour immediately following the introduction of new 
machinery. But in my later years I have seen and heard of still 
greater distress, and often more widely-spread, and that not caused 
by any scarcity of harvests, but in the presence of markets glutted 
with foreign foods, cheap enough in price, but as hard to get at by 
hundreds of thousands as though famine prices ruled. 

Unquestionably the comfort and well-being of all classes, rich and 
poor, and more especially among the middle ranks and in the upper 
strata of working men, have increased largely during the latter 
half of the present century. But such advance in the conditions of 
life has not been confined to Free-Trade England. In this respect 
the strides of progress have been world-wide, among civilized and 
semi-civilized peoples alike, under strict Protection as well as under 
Free Imports, and indeed under no very definite fiscal policy of any 
kind. Had this progress been confined to England and English- 
men, then its adoption by our Free-Traders as their own offspring 
might have been difficult to contest. But, inasmuch as a reference 
to Free-Trade writings during our Protectionist period* prove that 


* In 1841 (p. 502) the Edinburgh Review said :—‘‘The history and the pros- 
pects of the manufacturing industry of Great Britain have long excited mixed 
feelings of pleasure and pain, of pride and regret, of satisfaction and of uneasi- 


ness, in all thinking minds. We have raised the value of British industry far 


beyond the value of any other European community. We have accumulated a 
capital far exceeding, both positively and in relation to our population, that of 
any other existing nation, or, indeed of any nation whose history is known. 
Though struggling with a bad climate, and a moderately fertile soil, that industry 
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the condition of our working classes in those years was far superior 
to that of the same classes in other countries, and as it is at least a 
moot point whether that relative superiority is maintained to-day, 
we have to search for other reasonable explanation of the tales of 
past starvation, black bread, and the rest, with which our modern 
Free-Traders seek to terrify their audiences when any question of 
reviewing the existing fiscal policy is raised. 

To arrive at a solution we have first to consider the character- 
istics of the two periods. The year 1846, which was that of the 
Corn Law repeal, was not merely the dividing line between Protec- 
tion and our so-called Free Trade, but was also the boundary between 
a past of comparative darkness in respect of locomotion and the 
power of distribution of commodities and a future of light reflected 
by science and invention. The age of stage-coaches for men, and 
carriers’ waggons, or at the best canal facilities, for the transit 
of produce and goods, has been replaced by that of steam, which 
has opened up the country, bringing distant counties close to each 
other for all purposes of intertrading; while at the same time the 
substitution of ocean steamers for the old sailing cargo boats has 
revolutionized international commerce. These facts are so well- 
known and recognized as matters of history that it would seein 
almost needless to reiterate them, but for the circumstance that 


when reference is made to the improved conditions of our working 
classes wnder our Free Trade they are seldom, if ever, put forward. 
Indeed, in nine cases out of ten, the claim is at least inferred, if not 
absolutely made, that such improvement is due to the free-import 
policy. 


Now, prior to those physical changes, it was quite possible for one 
portion of the country to be in distress, and the victim of local scarcity 
of supplies—involving excessive dearness of the loaf for a time— 
while in other parts, and perhaps throughout the country, there may 
have been no, or at any rate less, deficiency, and therefore no such 
sutiering. Commodities in those days could not, except at great 
expense, be transported from north to south or east to west: and 
therefore we find the historical discrepancy of the average price of 
wheat of the country ruling comparatively low, while the tale of the 
Dorsetshire loaf varying from 12d. to 22d. (and all prices between 
those extreme rates have been put forward at times) may, for aught 
we now know, have been true. But if true, the picture drawn by 


and that capital have made our land more valuable than any other country of 
equal extent. In no portion of Europe does the whole amount of wages bear so 
large a proportion to the whole number of labourers, or the whole amount of 
profit to the whole number of inhabitants, or the whole amount of rent to the 
cultivable area. So far as wealth has been our object we have been successful 
beyond the dreams of avarice.” 
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our British Free-Traders of this having been the general lot of the 
people in those days is absolutely false. 

Then, again, as to the distress occasioned by the dislocation of 
local industry, resulting at first in lack of employment. Such 
suffering, being so localized, was bound to be intensely acute. A 
hundred miles distant employment might be steady, and there 
might have been even a lack of hands; but no swift message 
came by electricity, no daily newspapers wafted tidings of the kind 
in a few hours or even minutes. And, if he did hear of a better 
market for his labour, it was no easy thing then for the working 
man with (or even without) a family to transport himself from one 
scene to another, when he had only Shank’s pony, or at the best a 
friendly lift, as his means of locomotion. Therefore, when com- 
parison of the conditions of life of these two periods is made, all 
these must be considered. And when the Free-Traders twit the 
Fair-Traders with seeking to go back to times in which the distress 
and suffering described existed, it would be as just and more can- 
did to charge them directly with wishing to return to a period of 
stage-coaches and canals, barges, and slow-sailing ships. But, their 
propositions put in that form, they would not be believed. 

Having discussed the conditions of those old days com- 
pared with all that has happened since steam and electricity, 
assisted so greatly and fortuitously by the gold discoveries which 
came on the top of the new wave of progress, one reaches the 
question, In what manner, if at all, did free imports contribute to 
the extension of industry and commerce of 1850-74, since when 
decline, modified by a few spurts of prosperity, has been the rule ¢ 
[t may be even asked, and (if thoroughly thought out with as little 
mental bias as possible) answered in the affirmative, whether, had a 
general policy of Protection, with such modifications as the cir- 
cumstances of the time demanded, been continued, the causes 
already cited might not have produced equal results to our shipping 
and industries interested in export trade, without some of the 
drawbacks that have confessedly accompanied the admitted pro- 
gress / 

For example, has the destruction of our agriculture in any way 
contributed to that progress, or has it not rather diminished, if not 
counterbalanced, its value? And here we find a remarkable confir- 
ination of the truth that that which may be right and good at one 
period may not beso at another time. When Mr. Cobden carried on 
his crusade in country districts, he promised the farmers of these 
islands that they would always have a natural protection against the 
cheaper productions of other wheat-growing countries to the extent 
of 10s. per quarter freight. At that time he was right. No one then 
anticipated the revolution which has taken place in this respect. So 
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it was that, when the different causes which produced our leaps and 
bounds of foreign trading, accompanied with the world-wide demand 
for British Capital that left our shores in the period 1850-74 in the 
shape of goods, intervened the natural operation of free imports, styled 
Free Trade, had no chance of showing itself. But when the first effects 
of those causes disappeared, and the world at large participated in 
those causes, then the free imports did operate. Things have been 
cheaper in consequence ; but home production, and therefore the 
labour bill of the country, has been less; and the masses have had 
to pay for what they have consumed, by a reduction of their total 
earnings as well as in actual cash for their purchases. 

I shall be told that wages have been higher under Free Imports 
than under Protection. Yes; and so have all outgoings, whilst, 
through Trades Unionism (which has so largely contributed to the 
rates of wages being maintained) and legislation, restrictions of 
various kinds, on adult labour as well as on that of women and 
children, have reduced the number of wage-earners in a working- 
man’s family. That these restrictions are good for the people at 
large I do not question, and that they have acted beneficently I am 
certain; but when the improved rate of wages in both town and 
country, as compared with forty and fifty years ago, is put forward, 
it is only just to remind ourselves that from the mere money point 
of view the adult breadwinner has now more personal obligations 
placed upon him than he had then. 

But there is, again, this other element to remember: that this 
advance in wages took place during the prosperous period, when the 
abnormal conditions, quoted above, absolutely checked the action of 
free imports of competing products. And, further, since. those con- 
ditions subsided, wages have certainly declined, whilst the extra 
expenditure of the present age is maintained, in spite of the nominal 
cheapness of a few articles. In short, who that knows anything of 
our internal industrial life can doubt that work—except in certain 
highly-skilled industries—is less continuous than in days gone by ; 
and that the decline of our agriculture, and the falling-away from 
the chief place of our great national industries—of our iron and steel 
manufactures, of our woollens and silks,—until now even the great 
cotton industry of Lancashire is threatened, enormously counter- 
balance any presumable benefits, which might have arisen from the 
free imports from foreign countries of the commodities which we 
ourselves can perfectly well produce either at home or within our 
Empire? Is it not the truer policy for a country to legislate for its 
own age, and for the peculiar conditions of that age, instead of 
regulating matters upon cast-iron principles, whether of a Pro- 
tectionist or of a Free-Trade hue ? 


MASsHAM, 
President of the Fair-Trade Club 
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11.—THE EFFECT OF AN IMPORT DUTY. 

THE advocacy of Free Trade is so inextricably mixed up with 
politico-economical tenets, taught in the schools, but not confirmed 
by business experiences, that it has been well described as a “ theory 
founded on assumptions.” In years comparatively recent, when a 
period of prosperity, created by causes unnecessary to dwell upon 
here, gave a rose-coloured tinge to our national affairs, writers on 
political economy were wont to treat the theory as an exact science. 
But this position has been abandoned by so many, even of the pro- 
fessors, that further reference to that part of the controversy is 
unnecessary. It may, however, be useful to examine briefly the 
chief assumptions which are treated as articles of faith, and are 
relied on by Free-Traders, as the foundation, if not the proof, of 
their case. They may be briefly summarised by the axioms laid 
down that (1) “goods are paid for by goods” (2) that “the con- 
sumer pays the import duty,” and (3) that “to protect the home 
market by import taxation cripples the power to import.” If these 
assumptions stand good, the Free-Trader stands on firmer founda- 
tions than his opponents allow. If the contrary, the bottom of 
the Free Trade case is knocked out. 

The dogma that “goods are paid for by goods” is that 
which is most frequently put in the forefront. It is the un- 
failing retort to the objection that the free import of a competing 
product displaces so much of the like industry internally. It is 
argued that the import creates the demand for the export, or the 
“something else” which therefore takes the place of the displaced 
home product. Without the import there would be no market for 
that special export,and therefore the demand for domestic labour 
remains the same, with the additional advantage which the con- 
sumers gain through the lower price of the import. , 

The first. step, on examining this proposition, is to ascertain if it 
be accurate in practice. It is all very well for the political economist 
or theorist (terms which have become almost convertible) to say it 
must be, and that you cannot import without exporting, and can- 
not obtain payment for an export except through an import—it is 
wll very well to repeat these apparent truisms usque ad nauseam : 
they are acceptable to the majority who look no farther than the 
surface, and neglect to probe the matter to its core. But the point 
is, Do such assertions stand the test of actual experience ? “ Why, 
what is the meaning of all this?” said the philanthropist to the 
weeping lad in the stocks. “They can’t put you in here. They 
haven’t the power.” “I don’t know anything about that,” answered 
the sobbing boy. “ All I know is I am here.” 

So it is with regard to this assumption that “goods are paid for 
by goods.” It may be that they must be, or ought to be; but it 
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as a matter of business fact, they are not, what is to be said? Even 
those who still cling to the assumption are bound to admit that the 
experience of the United Kingdom is that our exports of goods 
fall short of our imports of goods by 75 per cent., and not the most 
hardened controversialist has yet dared to suggest that this 75 per 
cent. difference represents profit on the trading itself. Cobden Club 
writers do indeed contend that it is more blessed to receive so 
much more goods than are given. But this inversion of the 
Scriptural maxim is based on the argument that such excess of 
imports is the sign of national earnings in another sense : namely, 
by the interest due to us on foreign investments, and by our carrying 
profits. These two latter amounts, it is contended, coming to us in 
the form of imports of goods, account for our excess imports, and 
for the apparent deviation from the maxim that “goods are paid 
for by goods.” If so, it may well be urged that the maxim or 
assumption ‘as it stands is misleading to the average reader, and 
that it would be more candid to develop such maxim by adding 
the rider—* so long as the importing country has no other means 
of payment.” This would complete the dogma, and enable Free- 
Traders and Protectionists alike to agree on a formula, as to which 
there might for once be little or no dispute. 

But, even with this addition, there is an underlying fallacy, which 
destroys the value of the assumption. Even on the full presumption 
that an export of goods is created by the import, it is necessary, 
for the purposes of real national welfare, that the import should be 
of a non-competing character. For when of a competing character, 
and by reason of that quality displacing internal production, the 
equivalent export represents only half of the national loss. Let us 
take as an example the promises held out by the Anti-Corn-Law- 
Leaguers fifty years ago. They said specifically, “ For every 20s. 
worth of corn imported a return market for a sovereign’s worth of 
manufactures will be found.” Well, under the new conditions that 
prevail, we all know that this is not literally fulfilled. But, supposing 
it were, what would be—nay: what is—the result? The 20s. of 
corn imported may be counterbalanced by the sovereign’s worth of 
manufactures exported. The labour and profit involved in that 
export may be so much national gain—if of textiles, some 60 to 70 
per cent. of the sovereign ; if of iron and steel, almost the full 100 
per cent. I will take the latter to illustrate the case, and say the 
country gains the new market for a sovereign’s worth of national 
gain. But primarily the 20s. corn imported has thrown out so much 
home cultivation. There is thus a first loss to the country of the 
20s. worth of production, replaced by the sovereign’s worth of 
imanufactures exported. But there is a second loss as well. Had 
the home production of the 20s. worth of corn not been displaced, 
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the internal grower of that corn would have had a greater purchase 
power in his hands, and would himself have been a buyer of manu- 
factures. In effect, when the country gains the profit of a new 
export sent in payment of a competing import, it may lose first the 
value of the displaced production at home, and, secondly, the value of 
the goods which the home producer would have purchased, had his 
market not been taken from him. For the sake of one profit, the 
country loses two profits, less any slight compensation afforded by 
the five or ten per cent. lower cost at which the free import finds 
its market. 

This is the weak spot in our international trading. Naturally 
enough, those engaged in it do not see this. Their individual interests 
do not lie in judging whether what they buy or sell is good or bad 
for industry, from the national point of view. Statisticians see it 
still less. They look at long rows of figures, seeing what these come 
to, and are concerned in their scientific adjustment; but what such 
tigures imply, or how they should be clothed, is not in their depart- 
ment. So it may be that the greater the volume of external com- 
merce, the worse it is for a country. A couple of hundred millions 
of foreign trading may be created by a hundred millions of imports 
paid for by a hundred millions of exports, and yet be a sign of national 
loss. For of the hundred millions imports of goods and products 
that could have been made or grown at home, not only is the first 
value of the displacement lost, but also the other purchase power 
the home production would have yielded, had it not been displaced. 
The national turnover of the two hundred millions internally is in 
such case lost, compensated only by the turnover of the hundred 
inillions new export, plus the percentage of cheapness secured by the 
import. Ifthis be the position, when goods exported do pay for goods 
imported, how much more so when the imports are the payments due 
to one or two privileged classes, and there are no goods made by 
present labour imported at all? In that event not only are a few 
among us receiving the proceeds of their foreign-earned incomes at 
the direct cost of their fellow-countrymen, but the purchase power 
of the nation is being depleted to the extent of the competing 
foreign import. 

And here, to avoid confusion, let it be said, in passing, that there 
is no thought or intention on the part of Fair-Traders to attack 
foreign investors as such, or even to decry excess imports per se. 
On the contrary, every man is fully within his right to carry his 
skill and his means of utilising such skill—namely, his capital— 
wherever it pleases him. And the proceeds of such external earn- 
ings coming in as excess imports would be all national profit, with- 
out the slightest drawback, were they only of the non-competing 
class—bringing wealth with the one hand, and not destroying it 
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with the other. It is in this aspect that the assumption that “ goods 
ure paid for goods” has to be regarded, apart from the question 
how far the axiom is technically accurate. 

As I have dwelt on this chief assumption at greater length than 
intended, space will permit only a brief examination of the other 
two principal assumptions, on which the theory of Free Trade is 
based. “That the consumer pays the duty” is so very common a 
saying, and so widely accepted without thought, that many will 
say, as they do, “ How can it be otherwise?” And people cite the 
incidence of the duty on tea or on brandy, asking, “ Do we not here 
in England pay the 4d. duty on tea specifically, and the duty on 
each gallon of brandy? If we any of us send a parcel of things to 
France or the United States, do not our friends over there pay 
the Customs before they can receive them ?” 

But here again comes in the one and all-important question 
whether the import be a competing or a non-competing product. 
The Free-Traders carefully avoid this distinction when dealing 
with the question of the incidence of a Custom duty, whereas, in 
fact, it is the crucial point. A duty on tea or on brandy imported 
into a country like our own,where it is impossible to produce either, 
is absolutely and entirely paid by the consumer, there being no 
internal production to check such result. And for that very reason 
these non-competing products are selected by our British Free- 
Traders—because they are so borne, and cannot be invested with 
any quality, incidental or otherwise, favouring the “rag of Pro- 
tection.” 

The latter reasoning, of course, involves the admission that duties 
on competing products might and would afford incidental protection 
as well as revenue ; but the general idea is that in such event the 
price of the article, both of that imported or of that grown at home, 
would rise to the extent of the import duty, if not higher still, to 
allow of other expenses being charged. But experience has shown 
that in the commerce of competing products, where internal pro- 
duction is strong, the incidence of our import duty is regulated by 
the extent of that strength. Nay: a larger experience has shown 
that an import duty on a competing product has given such secu- 
rity, and therefore impetus, to the home production, that consumers 
have gained an increasing cheapness for the same, on even a better 
quality of goods, as compared with the prices paid when they were 
largely dependent on a foreign supply. The measure of the incidence 
of an import tax upon consumers is, therefore, the measure of 
the need of the importing country for the goods imported. Free- 
Trade England, which levies a larger amount of Custom’s taxation 
than any country in Europe, raises it in such fashion that the 
consumer inevitably pays every fraction on the increased cost of 
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articles he consumes. But were it raised on competing products 
instead—say of the produce or goods which are largely produced 
internally, and could be so more largely still, but for our being the 
“ dumping-ground ” of imports, creating insecurity for capital,—one 
of two things would happen: either the foreigner would lose his 
market, or he would have to pay some considerable part of the duty, 
if not the whole, to retain it. 

But for this, why should there be an outcry made by exporting 
houses whenever a hostile tariff is raised, or increased in intensity ? 
Indeed, why should the foreign tariff be regarded as “hostile” ? 
If the consumer paid the duty, and the price increased to that 
extent, the exporter to such country would not be damunified. 
True: for a time, for the immediate moment, the middleman 
naturally seeks to make profit when a new tariff is devised; but in 
the long run prices drop to the old level when the capacity to 
produce internally is developed. 

And now to deal much more briefly with the assumption that 
“ Protection cripples the power to export.” I have shown already 
that international commerce is not necessarily all national profit— 
and that if it be not of the right kind it may be even a national 
loss. But history comes in here tohelp us. Although it is true that 
since the era of Free Trade in this country our exports have largely 
increased, it is also true that during the same period the exports of 
Protectionist countries have (speaking relatively) still more largely 
increased. It was under the Protectionist régime that the United 
Kingdom achieved the first position in the world as an exporting 
country. After more than forty years of free imports, she is not 
relatively so far ahead of other peoples in this respect as she was 
at the end of her Protectionist years. Nay: it is not only possible, 
but probable, that Protection, wisely used as an instrument, and 
means to an end, may so promote home production, by affording 
security for capital, as to enlarge, and, therefore, cheapen, the out- 
put; and, by that most natural means, a Protectionist country 
may compete in neutral markets, on far more favourable terms 
than a country whose home market is also insecure, and where, 
by reason of such insecurity, there is less inducement to accommo- 
date its trading to the requirements of foreign nations. And 
that this view can be strictly applied to the nature of our 
British export commerce was proved to the hilt in the consular 
reports sent to the Royal Commission of 1885 on the Causes of the 
Depression of Trade and Industry. 


JAMES EDGCOME. 
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I11.—THE VIEWS OF LABOUR. 
L. 


WHETHER or not Free Trade is a law of nature, or a variable expe- 
dient, is a matter of no moment. When the body is diseased, even 
laws of nature have to be violated to ensure recovery. If suffering 
be acute, the choice may lie between death and the administration 
of an anesthetic. Betimes a limb has to be sacrificed to save a 
life. One form of poison may be used to neutralise another. In 
each of these instances the law of healthy existence is violated to 
meet an emergency, and no one suggests that the natural law is of 
more importance than the life of the patient. It is, therefore, beside 
the question to discuss whether or not Free Trade is ordained of 
God, as the Calvinist would say, or a product of the debased mind 
of the natural man. What we are concerned with is how to cure 
the disease which afflicts the industrial nations of the world, and 
which is as acute under Protection in the “ socially impatient and 
army-taxed” populations of foreign Governments as it is under Free 
Trade in “ the violently insurgent spirit of the sons of Labour” at 
home. Has Protection, Fair Trade—call it by what name you 
please,—shielded other nations from the troubles which threaten 
to overwhelm Free Trade Britain ? or is there anything specific 
in our troubles which would make Fair Trade effective even 
although it has failed elsewhere ? This is really the point on 
which information is wanted; and, although the auld lichts of 
the Cobden Club may have hardened their hearts and steeled 
their minds lest they should be converted, ’tis not so with the 
men who are heading the Labour movement, a cardinal principle of 
which is the overthrow of the doctrines of Laissez Faire, of which 
the Manchester school of politicians have been the rigid defenders. 
Mr. Greenwood may, therefore, take heart of grace. If the doctors 
are past praying for, the patients have a wonderfully open mind on 
this, as on every other question. 

[ama Free-Trader. Under natural conditions, the free exchange 
between individuals and communities of those commodities of 
which one has a superabundance and another a scarcity is as natural 
as the free exchange of carbon and oxygen is between plants and 
animals. So much will be readily admitted. But the conditions of 
trade are not natural; they are, in fact, the reverse of natural; and 
a natural law operating on unnatural conditions cannot be expected 
to produce happy results. What more unnatural, for example, than 
the application of the dogma about buying in the cheapest and sell- 
ing in the dearest markets? This is an attempt to get something 
for nothing: a proposition unknown to nature. Ex nihilo nihil fit. 
If buying in the cheapest meant buying in the best market,—having 
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regard (that is to say) to the good of the community as a whole,— 
no objection could be taken; but when it means buying and selling 
where the greatest profits are to be made, irrespective of the comfort 
or the convenience of the people, then it may become, as it has in 
this country, a menace to the community. It is like applying the 
law of the survival of the fittest to dwellers in slums: the fittest 
will assuredly not be the best, judged from a patriotic or human 
standpoint. Still, 1 am a defender of our present trade policy. I 
admit that as the condition of labour is improved, as we hope to 
see it, by legislation, a change of some kind will be necessary. The 
cost of production will be increased, and the attraction which draws 
the labourer from the land into the centres of population will be 
stronger. Unless there be a corresponding increase in the cost of 
production abroad, and the tendency in new countries (America, 
to-wit) is the other way, not only shall we be pressed out of our 
foreign markets, but the foreigner will become more and more 
potent on the exchange at home. Even now landlords are spoken 
of as a “ whole impoverished race”; capital is going a-begging for 
investment, and, like the sword of Sir Hudibras, is beginning 


** To eat into itself.” 


Labour, meanwhile, stands idle in the market-place, the ranks 
of the unemployed being recruited at the rate of from 50,000 to 
60,000 each calendar month. Note the progress of the following 
figures. They are taken from the Board of Trade Memorandum 
on the state of the skilled labour market during October this year. 
“Tn all, twenty-two Trade Unions have sent in reports. The aggre- 
gate membership of these Societies is 268,658. Of these, 19,684 are 
shown to be out of work (excluding those on strike), as compared 
with 16,794 in the previous month. The following figures show 
the percentage of the unemployed in each November back to 
1886 :—1886, 10°1 ; 1887, 8:6 ; 1888, 44; 1889, 1:8; 1890, 2°6; 1891, 
445; 1892, 7°33.” The only noteworthy point in connection with 
those figures is that they show no period of good trade. No 
sooner has the barometer touched 1°'8, as it did in 1889, than it 
begins to rise again; and it is still rising. Those of my readers 
who are skilled in figures can work out for themselves what total 
7:33 represents when applied to 15,000,000 actual workers,—that 
is, exclusive of dependents. Everyone of these (I make the total 
1,125,000) falls to be added to the race of “impoverished land- 
owners, and the numberless little ones,’ who have so touched the 
sympathies of Mr. Greenwood. They are without visible means 
of subsistence, and are in a fair way to become rogues and vaga- 
bonds. 


Still, I ama Free-Trader. I look in vain to Protectionist countries 
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for indication that Protection is really protecting the workers, or 
that their lot is less miserable, or their employment less precarious, 
than it is here; nor can we find anything in this country which 
leads me to believe that Protection would succeed here despite its 
failure elsewhere. Amid circumstances in some respects not unlike 
those of to-day, an attempt was once made to protect agriculture 
in this country, and no more trying time for farmers was ever 
experienced than the quarter-of-a-century which ended in 1845. It 
is not low prices they are suffering from. It is the burdens which 
agriculture, in common with all industries, are saddled with. The 
American farmer deems ten bushels of wheat to the acre a good aver- 
age, whilst the British farmer grumbles if his average is under thirty 
to the acre. How, then, can ten bushels of American wheat, plus 
freight and carriage, compete successfully in British markets with 
thirty bushels of home-grown? It is—not because labour, or the 
machinery of culture, or the cost of living, is less than here, but— 
chiefly because the British farmer is burdened by rent and taxes. 
These have little or no elasticity ; and the farmer, when hard times 
and low prices coincide, as they do to-day, finds himself driven to 
the wall by “a whole impoverished race of landowners,” great and 
small, compelled to extort their rents, lest they themselves should go 
to smash. The farmer has the remedy in his own hands. The 
Irish farmers have pioneered the way out of all such difficulties ; 
the American farmers, in the hands of the money-lenders and the 
land-agents, are driven to form a political Party of their own, or, 
rather, in conjunction with the workers. A similar lesson will 
require to be learned by the farmers here. The State will not pro- 
tect them in their stupidity. No State could protect stupidity 
against itself. The freeing of land—not free sale, but free cultivation 
of land—is the goal. Security of tenure, free sale of improvements, 
and a land court to adjust rents, would protect the farmer for the 
time being. If land cannot be made to pay rent, it can be made 
to produce food. It is as valuable for this purpose to-day as ever, 
despite the fall in land-values. It may be that State cultivation 
will ultimately be necessary; but the first essential is to get quit 
ot the landlord. "Tis because Free Trade is working towards this 
end that I am a Free-Trader. I trust the members of the Cobden 
Club are each of them able to give as good and sufficient a reason 
for the faith that is in them. 

The same argument applies to manufactures. The taxation, local 
and imperial, which falls on industry is nearly £200,000,000 yearly. 
Side by side with this, we permit landlords to pocket £60,000,000 
a year, in the form of ground rents. Incomes ranging from 
£100,000 to £500,000 a year are becoming more numerous; a 
horde of middlemen, who perform no useful service whatsoever, 
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prey upon the commerce of the nation, and, in one form or another, 
extract a comfortable living for themselves. Almost unlimited 
possibilities of cheapening the cost of production are opened up in 
the directions here indicated. By putting taxation on the “ unearned 
increment,” whether in the form of rent or of interest, and eliminating 
the middleman, the overburdened labour market will obtain a much- 
needed relief. To begin to impose Protective tariffs would be to 
protect rent, interest, and middleman’s profits, and leave the Labour 
problem still with us, but with its intensity ever growing. As a 
nation we have been so intent on developing our foreign market that 
we have overlooked the fact that we have a home market capable of 
being developed to an extent hitherto undreamt of. We have Free 
Trade in commerce. We require to give the labourer a free market 
for his labour; and this at present is denied him unless some one 
is able to make profit therefrom. With free land and free labour, 
and a home population fully supplied with the necessaries of life 
we should be in a position to consider whether Free Trade or Fair 
Trade would best suit us in our dealings with foreign nations. 
Until then these questions have not the slightest concern for the 
workers. If 1am told that pending the arrival of the Millennium the 
workers may be called upon to suffer unjustly because of the preva- 
lence of one or the other system of trading, I answer that, having 
the political power, they will have themselves to thank if adequate 
provision is not made for every crisis which may arise ; -and that, 
inasmuch as Free Trade leads sooner to the realization of their 
ideal, and removes one more bone of contention from their midst, 
they would do well to maintain it. 

Fair Trade would not protect us against the effects of a McKinley 
Act: it would not stop the influx of the agricultural labourers to 
the centres of industry. This is going on all over the world to-day. 
The census returns of France, Germany, America, and our Colonies, 
alike prove that this is so. It is due to causes which lie outside the 
sphere of Free or of Fair Trade. We might keep the price of wheat 
from falling below 40s. per quarter; but the only gainers would be 
the landlords, and they only for a time. The next depression in 
trade, concurrently with a series of bad harvests, would find them: 
and the farmers, as it did before under Protection, no whit better 
off than they are to-day. 

The crisis which haunts the mind of Mr. Greenwood would not 
be averted—probably it would be hastened—by the adoption of Fair 
Trade. Whatever security we have lies in keeping quiet: not in 
irritating those who, if Mr. Greenwood be correct, only wait a decent 
excuse for pouncing on us and throwing us to the ravening wolves 
of Social Democracy, who are howling at the heels of all foreign 
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Unless we can imagine Frank and German combining their forces 
we have no such danger to fear as that which Mr. Greenwood seems 
to consider imminent. 

Before we are asked to discard Free Trade for Protection we must 
be convinced that the change will benefit the people. Some Pro- 
tectionist country will require to be paraded before our mental vision 
wherein there are no unemployed; where the land is, as it should 
be, producing food for the people who dwell therein and freeing them 
from dependence on foreign supplies; where earnings are sufficient 
to supply the workers with the necessaries of life; and where ex- 
hausting overwork is not the rule. America is not that land, nor 
our Colonies, nor the old nations of the Continent. Will Mr. Green- 
wood tell us where it is ? 


J. Kerr Harpe. 


LI. 


THE article by Mr. Frederick Greenwood, published in the Novem- 
ber Number of The National Review, is a sympathetic contribu- 
tion to the discussion of what has become known as the Labour 
Problem. That question is at present, happily, under the considera- 
tion of a Royal Commission, of the London County Council, of 
Municipal Bodies and Boards of Guardians in the Metropolis, and of 
the working classes on Tower Hill, in Trafalgar Square, and at other 
places. Propositions for a legal Eight Hours day, Municipal Work- 
shops, and other means to remedy the dreadful state of affairs 
from which we are suffering, have been set forth. We are all 
seeking the talisman by which trade, which is bad, may be made 
good. Unfortunately, however, there is but a scant hearing in the 
market-place for those whose knowledge of the subject is of such 
age and such gravity that they are averse from shouting extreme 
propositions from the house-tops. 

I myself,in younger days, have known what it is to be out of work 
for months, and to travel hundreds of miles in search of employ- 
ment. I know, as well as any of my fellow workers who meet on 
Tower Hill, what distress means. I served my apprenticeship, with 
Brian, Donkins, & Co., Bermondsey, as an engineer. While an 
apprentice I visited the great Exhibition of 1851. At that time 
England was the market of the world. Trade was good; men were 
never out of work very long. Although food and clothing were much 
dearer than they are now, working men were well-to-do. That great 
Exhibition opened the eyes of the civilized world. The foreign 
visitors were not so sleepy as we imagined. They immediately saw 
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that our nation was far ahead of all others. They immediately sent 
the best engineers, architects, draftsmen, and others, to take notes 
and sketches, and get all information necessary to an endeavour to 
emulate us. They sought out from our great industries and work- 
shops the best and most useful men, the men who were in the 
secrets of their particular callings, earning, perhaps, £3 a week; and 
engaged them for three or five years at double wages. Those men 
were to get what machinery was required, and to instruct their 
new comrades in every detail. At the end of their terms those 
men were no longer required. By that time our rivals abroad 
were as capable of management as the artisans who went from 
Kngland. The firms were able to run alone, and to compete with 
us in any market. They had machines of the same kind, cheaper 
labour, and men working longer hours. Also, our own manufac- 
tured goods were taxed, at rates varying from five to thirty per 
cent., when imported by the countries we had taught to rival us. 
Such was the origin of the evil from which England is now suffering. 

When Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright advocated Free Trade, it was 
thought that, we being the pioneers of Liberty, the new system 
would be universally adopted by all nations. The expectation has 
been disappointed. Our country is the only market open to all- 
comers. Even our Colonies and America protect theirs against us. 
[ am aware that the majority of our workers still believe in Free 
Trade. They say that it means a cheap loaf. I admit this; but the 
fact is not an argument. ‘The cheapest loaf is dear when you and 
your family are starving, and you stand outside a baker’s shop with 
your pockets empty. God forbid that I should write or say anything 
(etrimental to the poor, half-starved workers, who are producers as 
well as the consumers. It seems strange to me, however, that our 
English brethren, as soon as they get settled in America or in Aus- 
tralia, become Protectionists. How is this? We can see around 
us political and social agitators professing to be the friends of the 
working men. I often think they are seeking to gain their own 
ends at the expense of the workers. They are getting a living 
themselves without working. It would be well if my fellows at 
large could see through the motives of some of their leaders. 
A few of the agitators, I am well aware, are moved by genuine love 
for their fellows, and draw no pay from their agitation ; but others 
[ am equally aware, have no more love for their fellows than the 
worst of the men whom they denounce in furious words with a 
highly moral tone, and have neither desire nor capacity to fill 
anybody’s pockets but their own. I know the men: I know what 
| am speaking about; and, whilst personal controversy, which 
darkens counsel, is little to my taste, it is necessary to speak 
what I know. 
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The Labour problem, I am aware, is great and difficult. The 
Gmuardians of the Poor and the Local Boards, however, might do 
something to relieve the distress in the coming winter. I have 
inyself been a member of the Islington Vestry for several years ; and 
I believe that useful work might be found for many men, besides the 
permanent stafis, without further weighting the already over-bur- 
dened taxpayer. Also, I have been a member of the Islington Board 
of Guardians, and know that they can give temporary relief. (Their 
hands, however, are weakened by the Local Government Board.) 

It has often been said that we have not so many names on the 
rulls of paupers as we used to have. Possibly that may be true; 
but look at the number of the unemployed whom Trade Societies 
are supporting—men who would scorn to apply for parish relief. 
During my term of office as Guardian of the Poor I never found a 
Trades Unionist in the House or applying for parish relief. That 
should be some consolation to the taxpayer. Also, I have been for 
nearly thirty-eight years a member of one of the largest and best- 
regulated Trades Unions in the United Kingdom—the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers. For several years I was President 
of that Society, which has 72,000 members. I am in sympathy 
with the Labour Party, and, therefore, desire to get at the root of 
this social question; but I cannot close my eyes to facts. If large 
employers have no orders on their books, they cannot employ men. 
If there are no ships in the docks wanting loading or unloading, 
they do not require labour. Then the artisan, also the unskilled 
workman, has to apply to his Trades Union, or to the Guardians, 
for relief. 

An Eight Hours Act of Parliament will not bring work to this 
country. It may divide work a little more. So would the abolition 
of systematic overtime. But little is said in regard to what,in my 
mind, is the first thing to be considered. Has Free Trade anything 
to do with Bad Trade? Of course, 1 mean in respect to manu- 
factured goods, which are heavily taxed in every country but our 
own. Are we handicapping our employers to such an extent that 
they cannot supply the article they manufacture and sell in the 
same market at the same price as our foreign competitors? Our 
imports at the present time are, I believe, far in excess of our 
exports. If our employers are losing ground through unfair com- 
petition, we must, I think, admit that the working man is the 
greatest sufferer. He is out of employment, and has no money 
to purchase the cheap loaf. If, on the other hand, working 
men believe that Free Trade is beneficial to the workers, I invite 
them to appeal to our fellows abroad, and ask them to adopt Free 
‘Trade. What answer should we get? I am afraid it would not 
be agreeable. 
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[ have, in my time, been a Radical. I have now come to the con- 
clusion that in future I must support the Statesmen who look 
most conscientiously after the interests of the country and study 
the interest of Labour and Capital in our native land. Labour and 
Capital should work together. Otherwise they need not work at all. 
Home Rule does not affect the working man. He wants a regular 
Saturday night, . He wants to find food and decent clothes for him- 
self and his family, and to have a little enjoyment in life. [respect 
Capitalists when they use their money in the employment of good 
Labour. We have good as well as bad employers, and we have 
bad labourers as well as good ones. If we put certain of our 
Socialistic leaders into positions as foremen or managers, grinding 
the faces of the poor would cease to be a metaphorical expression. 

At present I am not prepared to advocate Protection. I do think, 
however, that the time has arrived when the working classes them- 
selves should study this question which Mr. Greenwood has so 
lucidly submitted. They should arrange lectures and discussions. 
They should realise that the question for the poor is whether Free 
Trade has anything to do with the Depression of Trade. While the 
working men are suffering for the want of employment, the Liberal 
Government is sleeping. Had Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
been in power, something, I believe, would have been done. The 
orators of Trafalgar Square may call these Statesmen by what names: 
their fanatical ignorance prompts. It remains a fact that they 
passed more useful measures for the benefit of the working classes 
than Mr. Gladstone and his associates ever attempted. Home Rule 
is the only thing with which our new rulers concern themselves. 
As a Trades Unionist of long experience, I may be permitted to 
offer the remark that two Governments for the United Kingdom 
were as unworkable as two Executive Councils would be for the 
Society to which I belong. Most of my fellows would realize this if 
they thought a little; but the men whom they allow to lead them 
do not encourage reflection. And so dumb destitution spreads in 
this the richest country in the world, lest, by undoing the most 
preposterous fad that has ever appeared in the politics of England, 
a handful of agitators should at the same time undo the only Party 
within which it is possible for them to thrive. 


FREDERICK J. WHETSTONE, 


Past Chairman of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 


TENNYSON’S LITERARY SENSITIVENESS, 


| REMEMBER, some few years ago, hearing Mr. R. H. Hutton and 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward, to whom Tennyson—for he is Tennyson to all 
of us, now—was intimately known, differing as to whether he was, 
in character, simple or the reverse, remarkable for self-conscious- 
ness or singularly destitute of it. I remained a listener, for at 
that time Tennyson was known to me only through his writings. 
When, at a later period, it was my good fortune to become per- 
sonally acquainted with him, their disagreement was more than 
once recalled to my mind. I discerned, as I fancy all who knew 
him discerned, a sensitiveness to the opinion of others concerning 
his writings, which was very striking in one of his universally 
recognized genius and unexampled popularity. Nor could one 
well help asking one’s self what was the source and explanation 
of this quick and abiding sensitiveness to criticism ? Was it sim- 
plicity of nature, or habitual self-consciousness ? Such a question 
is never quite so easy to answer as the prompt labels we attach to 
each other’s supposed peculiarities might lead one to suppose. | 
have seen apparent vanity that was in truth humility in excess, 
and a well-worn modesty that gracefully draped an unfathomable 
pride. My first impression, strengthened by further observation, 
was that Tennyson’s literary sensitiveness arose from a simplicity 
of temperament, a naiveté of character, absolutely and beautifully 
childlike. Sensitiveness to criticism is a quality which I find it 
difficult to admire. But in Tennyson I found it almost admirable, 
and an additional grace in the general attractiveness of his per- 
sonality. 

As I sat with him, one afternoon, on the stone bench in his 
garden at Aldworth, the conversation was diverted by him from 
literature to the great burning question of our time, on the peace- 
ful solution or non-solution of which, I imagine, depend the future 
of society, and the fortunes of our own land especially ; the burn- 
ing question of the proper relation of capital and labour. Not 
over-prone in later years, as more than one despondent poem of his 
has shown, to be optimistic in his forecast of the immediate future, 
Tennyson, on that occasion, offered comfort from the store of his 
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long experience, by recounting what he remembered of more dis- 
cordant days and far angrier social passions even than those that 
disturb us now; giving a vivid description of the burning of 
ricks and the destruction of property, which he, himself, had wit- 
nessed in his youth. As our talk lingered about the theme, I 
observed— 

“One of, | think, the finest images in your poems, yet one | 
have never seen cited for special commendation, seems to have 
anticipated the present condition, not of England only, but of all 
industrial nations.” 

“What passage do you refer to?” he asked. 

I answered— 


‘* Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying fire.” 


“ Where do you think,” he said, “ I got that ?” 

“ Out of your own head, I suppose.” 

“ No,” he answered, “I got it out of a Methodist Magazine” ; and 
he went on to explain how, at the time of writing “Locksley Hall,” he 
had been reading an account of how travellers in savage lands keep 
otf wild beasts from their encampment during the night by lighting 
large bonfires. 

“ But,” I ventured to add, “ fine as is the passage, I think it con- 
tains a slight flaw, which in your later and more fastidious days 
you would not have left, if you could have helped it.” 

“What is that ?” he asked quickly. 

“The close collocation, in sound, of the two 7’s in ‘lion’ and 
‘ nigher.’ ” 

Quite as quickly, he answered : 

“ You are right. I never thought of it.” 

“Oh no,” I said, “I am not right, and I am applying no canon of 
my own. I was thinking, rather, of that search after absolute per- 
fection of form and sound which you have imposed on yourself, 
thereby laying on all present and future writers of verse an addi- 
tional burden. The supreme finish of your style has made some of 
the noblest passages in English poetry seem slovenly.” 

He turned to me and said : 

“ But it isn’t artificial, is it?” 

[ felt I had unintentionally touched the sensitive chord; and 
so, affecting not to hear, I made some other observation. But he 
was not to be put off, and again asked : 

“Tt isn’t artificial, is it?” 

“Of course it is,” I answered ; “but I suppose it is the proper 
artifice.” 

This is, I think, a fair example of his literary sensitiveness; for 
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it was evident that he had surmised an adverse opinion, and even 
a reproach, where assuredly none was intended. But it was plain 
that this personal sensitiveness was inextricably bound up with 
his craving for perfection in all things, and, naturally, in his own 
works chiefly. I, at least, felt no difficulty in saying aloud to 
him exactly what I thought; of course with, I trust, the deference 
of tone which was due to him. I remember asking, on the same 
occasion, for we had been somewhat closely examining the flowers 
in his garden, since he knew my love for them: “How could 
you write those lines ”—I fear I said “those foolish lines ”—* about 
the flower and the seed ?” 

“O,” he answered, “it was that fellow . . . . who put the 
interpretation on them.” 

“ But the interpretation was natural enough,” I observed. “My 
objection is, that the lines are not true. Many have got the seed, 
but they do not grow the flower; not the same one, at least; for 
theirs has neither colour nor scent. Take So-and-so, for instance.” 

“ No, he’s not a great man.” 

The answer, and even its tone, reminded me strongly of Lord 
Beaconsfield, of whom he had been expressing one of those “I do 
not like thee, Doctor Fell ” opinions to which I imagine we all of us 
give utterance sometimes; speaking warmly and even affectionately 
of Mr. Gladstone, while lamenting the wrong road which, in his 
opinion, Mr. Gladstone was at that time just beginning to take. 

This sensitiveness to imperfection was shown that same afternoon, 
when he pointed out with pride a bed of lobelia cardinalis and 
sulvia patens. Speaking of the latter, I called it sulvia patens, pro- 
nouncing the @ long. 

“ What is that ?” he asked. 

“Salvia patens,” I replied, making it short this time. 

“O, salvia pdtens! If you had said that at first, | should have 
understood you.” Whereon I pleaded that one hears barristers 
talking sometimes of a patent, sometimes of a patent. But to him, 
I could see, that was no excuse for my original false quantity. He 
aimed at exactness in all things, and demanded it in others. Stand- 
ing with me on the common outside his garden, he enquired : 

“What do you call that ?” 

“You know,” [ answered. “ It’s ragwort.” 

No doubt he knew; and I can only suppose he wished to ascer- 
tain if I did; and when I told him that some peasant-folk in Kent 
call it “ bug-bane,” he was evidently pleased; and had he known 
it some years earlier, it is not improbable that he would have intro- 
duced the word into one of his poems, to the horror of superfine 
readers, who would doubtless have condemned it as ugly and 
obsolete. | 
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“ How do you pronounce the name of that flower ?” he asked on 
the same occasion. 


“ Clemitis,” I answered. 

“Tam glad of it,” he said. “Some people”—it is impossible to 
convey the significance with which he uttered the words—“ some 
people call it clematis.” I have never seen finer ones than those 
at Aldworth. 

His love of flowers, and of old-fashioned ones more especially, 
reminds me of an incident which, like the volume of Shakespeare 
grasped by him on his death-bed, associates him tenderly with his 
great predecessor. Staying at Stratford-on-Avon some few years 
ago, I naturally visited Anne Hathaway’s cottage and garden. Its 
occupant at that time was a woman, somewhat advanced in years, 
who claimed to have in her veins Hathaway blood. As I went 
there more than once, a certain intimacy sprang up between us; 
and when I finally said good-bye to her, she cut some sprigs of 
lavender that was not yet in flower, for it was midsummer, as a 
parting gift, saying, with a jingle that reminded one of the country 
couplets Shakespeare did not disdain to introduce into his 
dramas,— 


‘* Plant it in May, 
*T will grow both night and day.” 


[t was not May, but June, and I was not homeward bound for 
another week. But, as I journeyed on through Warwickshire, I 
kept the cuttings moist by placing them in my sponge-bag, and 
struck them without difficulty on reaching home; and what 
lavender I now have is descended from those few small cuttings. I 
told Tennyson the story, asking if he would like to have some of the 
same stock whose former flowers had sweetened the sheets of 
Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway. The idea pleased him; and 
Shakespeare’s and Anne Hathaway’s lavender is growing at Ald- 
worth to-day. 

Of his literary sensitiveness those who knew him longer and 
better than I did, could adduce, | dare say, many interesting 
examples; but I am sure that one and all could be traced to the 
simplicity of his disposition. Indeed, had it not been for that 
characteristic, most people would necessarily have felt they had 
nothing in common with him, so remote were his mind and 
its occupations from theirs. He loved to be praised, but he 
hated flattery; and I remember his asking me, concerning a well- 
known critic, what I thought of him, and whether, as he put 
it, he was “a good fellow.” The doubt implied in the question, it 
was evident, arose from the fact that the person alluded to was 
somewhat pertinacious in his eulogiums. How easy it was for him 
to discard displeasure with any who had mingled qualifications 
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with their admiration was shown conclusively in the warmth of 
welcome so generously accorded by him to the writer of these 
lines. 

“T never could see | am so like Keats,” he once said to me, as we 
were walking alone in his garden. 

“Who said you are like Keats ?” 

“ You did; and you said I had taken a line from Keats and 
spoilt it. But it doesn’t matter now.” 

| had completely forgotten the circumstance, but I at once 
observed : 

“Every great poet is the child of other great poets, and the 
writer of verse who is his own father, will, let us hope, have no 
children. I think Keats was your nearest ancestor.” 

[ have regretted few things more than the interruption that oc- 
curred to what must have proved a peculiarly interesting colloquy. 
But at that moment his son, the present Lord Tennyson—a son 
whose filial devotion was almost more beautiful even than one of his 
father’s poems—came out of the house. It was getting dark, and 
it was drizzling, and saying, “This will never do,” he forced Tenny- 
son out of the wet and the cold, indoors, where another guardian 
angel, the sweetest and tenderest I have ever seen, awaited him. 

[ was staying at a neighbouring house, and his son walked part 
of the way back with me. To him I repeated what I have set 
down above; adding that I wondered at one whose fame was 
established beyond all doubt or fear, caring in the very least for 
what might be said or written concerning him. “He can hardly 
fail to know,” I added, “that even the immortality of his writings 
is assured.” 

“But he says he will be abused, as well,” was the reply. 

[t recalled the passage in which he truly says that fame is half 
disfame. But surely this literary sensitiveness, this posthumous 
susceptibility, so to speak, to the opinions of others, was very 
remarkable. In Tennyson, even if it were a foible, and not, as | 
have said, an additional grace, one could not wish it away, for its 
absence would have left him other than he was; and with what 
he was we may well be content. But may not the hope be ex- 
pressed that Tennyson’s literary sensitiveness will never be cited in 
extenuation of the literary sensitiveness of others? Self-conscious- 
ness and an exaggerated estimate of the importance of its own 
occupations, are the besetting weakness of the artistic tempera- 
ment. Probably, anyone who has that temperament comes into 
the world with an undue share of sensitiveness. But if he be 
wise, he will crush it betimes with unsparing severity, and at 
last arrive at a proper apprehension of his own insignificance, 
and the insignificance of his productions, when compared with 
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things in general, and likewise of the very slight importance of the 
criticisms passed on those productions. If he happens to take 
himself seriously, which some men, after all, are justified in doing, 
let him bear in mind the sensible saying of Doctor Johnson, 
“ Fancy a man who has written a work which he hopes may live, 
troubling himself about a criticism which he knows will die!” 
But, indeed, it is not writers of books alone who, in these days, show 
themselves exorbitantly touchy and disposed to exaggerate their 
own importance. The reviewers of books are, I fear, sometimes 
equally self-conscious and equally unable to take a just measure 
of their own value. If it be true, as assuredly it is, that the sun 
does not rise and set even for great poems, it is equally true that 
it does not rise and set even for the most august newspapers and 
reviews. I fancy, if some of us were less reticent than it becomes 
us to be on such a subject, we could adduce amusing examples 
of this particular foible; and when that last great day arrives 
when we shall all be reviewed, the Recording Angel will perhaps 
make disclosures not only about authors, but about critics like- 
wise, whose humorous character will in some degree temper the 
terrors of that tragic moment. 

Of all the various competitors for distinction in this busy world, 
none are treated more handsomely than successful or semi-success- 
ful authors. Kindly women extend to them gracious and helpful 
sympathy, and even rough men oftentimes handle them with 
feminine forbearance. Is it not sad, therefore, when writers, who 
have in some degree the vision and the faculty divine, become 
miserable and petulant because some person or other unknown 
refuses to burn the desired amount of incense before them? Is 
the reproach, Omnibus hoc vitiwm est cantoribus, never to be 
removed ? Ought not the capacity of looking on Nature and Man 
with sympathy, penetration, and tenderness, to suffice a human 
being who has had the good fortune to come into the world with 
it? Do we not overmuch forget that Art should be pursued with- 
out any thought of profit for vainglory, but solely for the pleasure, 
the nobleness, and the helpfulness of it? The best consolation 
one is able to offer to writers of verse whose capacity is not 
equal to their aspiration, or whos¢ reputation is perhaps not equal 
to their capacity, is to quote to them the couplet from Tennyson— 


‘** To have the great poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame ;” 


one of those wise and gentle sayings which must for ever endear 
him to mankind. 

Clearly, then, he thoroughly apprehended the worthlessness of 
poetic fame, as compared with the gift of the great poetic heart, 
Yet, as I have said, he loved honest tributes to his genius; and 
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remembering that he did, | sent to Aldworth, when he died, a 
branch of Bay, given me by the resident Greek priest at Delphi, 
when I visited that place in the spring of ’81, and which was torn 
from a tree in full flower, growing hard by the Castalian Foun- 
tain. “He would have liked the wreath from Delphi,” was the 
greeting accorded to it; and it was laid inside his coffin, and 
interred with him, in company with the roses of his “ Dear, near, 
and true,” and the wreath of Alexandrian laurel woven for him 
by his loving household. How then can | regret that he re- 
mained sensitive to the last? Had it been otherwise, he and 
his would scarcely have cared for that poor tribute. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


TWELVE years ago an article in he Nineteenth Centwry drew at- 
tention to the deterioration in the physique of the labouring classes 
inhabiting the densely populated portions of our large towns. It 
pointed out that the lack of good food, of pure air, and of healthy 
exercise was exerting a deleterious influence on the children of 
those classes, and that, unless steps were taken to counteract the 
evils, the masses of the people would infallibly lose those physical 
qualities which play so important a part in the destinies of nations. 
lt endeavoured to show that our eyes were often blinded to the 
physical decay at work among certain sections of our population by 
the high standard of vitality to be found among other and more 
well-to-do portions of the people; and it reminded the reader that, 
whilst the purely country population was diminishing, or, at all 
events, not augmenting, the dwellers in town and city, especially 
those congregated in a few overgrown centres like London, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, were increasing rapidly. 
It is hardly necessary to say that since that article was written 
the condition of things has not improved. On the contrary, the 
towns have largely increased, and there is no reason to expect any 
early change in the direction of the channels which the overflows 
of population have cut out for themselves. This being the case, it 
is more than ever necessary that the nation should take this ques- 
tion of the health of the children of its city populations into serious 
consideration. The things most needed are good food, fresh air, 
and systematic, regulated, exercises. As regards the Metropolis, all 
those requisites, as far as circumstances permit, are being gradually 
provided. There are two Associations at work giving free meals to 
hungry children attending the Board Schools ; the late Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the London County Council, the District Boards 
and Vestries, and private Associations, have of recent years made 
great and successful efforts to increase the public parks, gardens, and 
playgrounds of the Metropolis; the School Board of London has in- 
stituted military drill for boys, and Swedish or musical exercises 
for girls, in several of its principal schools, and has obtained powers 
to erect swimming baths for the use of the scholars. All this is 
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satisfactory ; but there still remain many schools, in the Metropolis 
and in the provincial towns, where no physical exercise is taught. 
From the annexed synopsis of replies (vide Appendix A) received 
in answer to a circular letter, it will be seen that out of 136 School 
Boards, representing districts with a population of over 15,000, only 
69 make any endeavour to improve the health and strength of 
the scholars, and that few of these attempt anything more than 
the teaching of the simplest movements in military drill. Drill of 
that kind is very useful; but experiments have shown (vide Ap- 
pendix B) that if it is desired to strengthen the muscles some kind 
of gymnastic training should be added to military drill. At a 
meeting of the National Physical Recreation Society, held in 1890 
to consider this subject, resolutions as follow were passed :— 


(1) That any system of education in which mental training is excessive, and 
bodily exercise neglected, is injurious to the health, strength, usefulness, and 
happiness of the people, and dangerous to the welfare and safety of the nation. 

(2) That one half-hour a day, in the afternoon (not too soon after a meal), 
should be devoted to bodily training. 

(3) That the bodily training of boys under eight years of age should consist of 
marching and free exercises, with or without music. 

(4) That the bodily training of boys over eight years of age, and under eleven, 
should consist of marching, running, light dumb-bell and wand exercises, with or 
without music. 

(5) That the bodily training of boys over eleven years of age should consist of 
marching, formation and drill exercises, running, the use of dumb-bells, Indian 
clubs, horizontal and parallel bars, with or without music. 

(6) That boys and girls should be taught swimming where practicable. 

(7) That the bodily training of girls under eight years of age should consist of 
marching and free exercises, with or without music. 

(8) That the bodily training of girls above eight years of age should ontites of 
marching, figure-marching, running, free exercises, the use of light dumb-bells, 
or light Indian clubs, with or without musie. 

(9) That children considered. by medical men too weak for bodily training should 
be exempted therefrom. 

(10) That such bodily training should be compulsory in all National Schools re- 
ceiving Government grants. 

(11) That the cost of gymnastic apparatus should be defrayed (one half) by the 
Government and (the other half) by rates in case of Board Schools and by sub- 
scriptions in the case of Denominational Schools. 

(12) That the exercises should take place in the open air in fine weather, or 
otherwise in school rooms ; the desks and the benches, which should not be fixed 
to the floor, being removed to the ends of the room. 

(13) That measurements of the circumference of the chest, arms, and legs, and 
of the height and weight of the body, should be registered half-yearly. 

(14) That candidates for the office of a National schoolmaster or schoolmistress 
should be instructed in the training colleges to teach suitable physical exercises. 


Until last year the Government positively discouraged bodily 
training in schools, and enlightened Boards, like that of London, were 
threatened with fines by the Government Auditor if they attempted 
tospend any money upon the physical improvement of the children 
committed to their.charge. Happily, the Government last year so 
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exercises in the permissive currfeulum of schools receiving Govern- 
ment grants; but, although permitted, their introduction is in no way 
encouraged, and, as more money can be earned by teaching other 
subjects, there is danger that this most important branch of educa- 
tion may, to the lasting detriment of the rising generation, be neg- 
lected. Impressed with the importance of the subject, I have for 
two years introduced into the House of Lords a Bill to give en- 
couragement to the teaching of physical exercises in Elementary 
Schools belonging to Boards representing a population of over 
15,000. I propose to effect this reform by withholding from those 
institutions the higher grant under Section 101 of the New Code 
of Regulations, unless physical exercises are taught in them to 
the satisfaction of H.M. Inspectors. There is a great difference 
between simply permitting physical exercises to be taught and en- 
couraging the school authorities and teachers by making it their 
interest to care for the bodily training of the children. It is only 
human nature that greater attention should be paid to the subjects 
which pay best. Last year I produced evidence in the House 
of Lords showing that latterly, probably owing to the increase of 
the urban population, the number of rejections of recruits offering 
themselves for service in the Army had increased, and that the 
physique of the remainder was less satisfactory than it had been 
in former years. I drew attention to the excellent results which 
had attended the introduction of compulsory physical exercises 
into the Swedish and the German Schools. I pointed out that 
Sweden and Germany, being largely agricultural, possessed a popu- 
lation which lived, asa rule, in the open air, followed out-of-door 
healthy pursuits, and were not crowded into overgrown cities and 
large towns, as is the case with two-thirds of the population of the 
British Isles, and that, therefore, there was more need for Great 
Britain to consider the physical health of her population than for 
either Germany or Sweden. I now invite serious attention to the 
present unsatisfactory physical condition of the children of the 
labouring classes in our large towns. Wealth is dearly bought if 
the price given for it be the health and strength of the people. If 
the possessor be too weak to defend it, wealth is only a temptation 
to the robber and the despoiler. If England permits the children 
of the masses to degenerate, she will find in the hour of trial that 
wealth cannot defend wealth without the assistance of brain and 
muscle and nerve. 

Should there be any who doubt my statement that the physique of 
the children of the working classes in the more densely peopled por- 
tions of our large towns has deteriorated, let them pay a visit to the 
slums of the cities. They will return convinced of the truth of my 
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assertion. What was it that led Germany to turn her thoughts to 
the training of her youths in physical exercises? It was a great 
national disaster: the overthrow of her armies and the passing of 
her people under the Napoleonic yoke. What has been the cause 
of the encouragement given by the French Government to the intro- 
duction into the Lycées of athletic sports ? The invasion of France, 
the capture of two provinces, and the defeat of 1870. God grant 
that it may not be necessary for England to be similarly aroused 
from her lethargy! It was in 1806, after the disaster of Jena, when 
Prussia lay crushed and bleeding beneath the heel of her adversary, 
that Jahn (to whom the honour of being the father of German 
gymnastics may be fairly given) became impressed with the convic- 
tion that Germany could recover her freedom only by preparing her 
youth for the fatigues of war through exercises which strengthen 
the body, tighten the bonds of discipline, and give energy to the 
mind. Through his influence ably seconded by Eiselen, Gymnastic 
Associations were formed in almost every village and town in Ger- 
many. There was, however, no systematic attempt to introduce 
physical training into schools until 1840, when Adolph Spiess under- 
took the reform in Darmstadt. About the same time, in Sweden, 
Ling was introducing his world-renowned Free Gymnastics. Spiess 
modified this system, and established in Darmstadt an Institute for 
the training of school teachers, recognizing that gymnastics should be 
taught in early youth, if the full benefit of them is to be obtained. 
He argued that no outsider could give instruction in gymnastics as 
well as the ordinary teacher, who was accustomed to the peculiari- 
ties of each child, and would not be in danger of teaching'acrobatic 
feats instead of developing equally the physical, moral, and mental 
powers of the child. He was the first to insist that the teacher of 
gymnastics should have a certain knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
and psychology. Unfortunately, many of the Gymnastic Associations 
founded by Jahn mixed themselves up with politics: and, conse- 
quently, after the revolution of 1848, they were suppressed. It was 
not until 1850 that any of the national Governments seriously 
adopted the recommendations of Spiess. Almost simultaneously, 
State gymnastic training colleges for school teachers were founded 
in Dresden and Berlin ; but the Government of Saxony was the first 
to establish an examination for teachers. The bases of the exami- 
tion were (1) a written theme on the teaching of gymnastics: 
(2) a vivd voce examination in (a) the theory of teaching gymnas- 
tics, (b) anatomy, physiology, and dietetics; (3) practical gymnastics, 
including («) personal performance, and (b) teaching a class. 
Gymnastics are obligatory in the German secondary and higher 
schools and in the teachers’ colleges ; and in 1863 the necessity of 
introducing physical exercises into the educational curriculum of 
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the primary schools was urged by official circular on the local 
school authorities of Saxony. If a similar document were issued by 
the Education Department of this country, it would give the 
stimulus so much needed in the matter at home. In Prussia from 
forty to sixty teachers are annually, at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, brought up to Berlin from all parts of the country to go 
through a six months’ course of education, qualifying them to be 
teachers of physical exercises. During the time they are under in- 
struction they draw from 75 to 108 marks (£3 15s. to £5 8s.) a month. 
The teachers receive theoretical and practical instruction, under 
the eye of the head of the Training College, in the art of imparting 
to classes a knowledge of the principles of physical training and 
gymnastics. Teachers in primary schools are summoned, for in- 
struction, to the nearest provincial training college, where they have 
to go through a course lasting four weeks. In 1873 fifty-five 
teachers were passed through the Berlin Central Institution, and 
one hundred through five provincial training colleges. The course 
of tuition laid down by the Government of Saxony, on the opening 
of the first Central Gymnastic Institute for teachers, was in 
summer as follows :—6-7 a.m., swimming; 8-10 a.m., practical and 
theoretic gymnastics; 10-11 am., fencing, or singlestick; 12-1 
p.m., theoretic anatomy and physiology ; 3-5 p.m., tuition in 
gymnastics of boys and girls by pupils; 6-7 p.m., practical and 
theoretic gymnastics. Originally this course was fixed for a year ; 
but it was found in practice that the majority of the teachers could 
not afford to spend so long a period upon one special branch of 
their education, and the time had to be shortened. It will be seen, 
from what I have said, that the instruction given to teachers is 
thorough, and is intended to turn out—not mere acrobats, but—men 
capable of scientifically developing and improving the health and 
physique of the youth committed to their charge. This the 
ordinary drill sergeant, or gymnastic instructor, or professional 
athlete is, as a rule, incapable of accomplishing. In Dresden there 
were in 1875 twenty-one schools with gymnastic halls attached ; 
others have since been erected ; and every child is given gymnastic 
instruction two hours a week. A model of the Dresden Central In- 
stitute, which cost £7,343, may be seen at the South Kensington 
Museum. Saxony would not have made the advances she has 
achieved in the physical training of her youth if she had not been 
fortunate enough during the early years of the movement to possess 
as Minister of Education, in Herr von Falkenstein, a man of ad- 
vanced ‘and enlightened views, who, not contented with issuing 
instructions in regard to the teaching of gymnastics from the 
retirement of his study, was in the habit of frequently visiting 
the schools, of witnessing the gymnastic performances, and of 
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making himself acquainted with the needs of the scholars: a 
laudable example of official energy which I commend to the 
notice of the Statesman who has charge of the Education Depart- 
ment of this country. 

The Dresden Academy of Surgery and Medicine encouraged the 
Saxon Government in its enlightened efforts to promote the phy- 
sical well-being of its subjects. It published a Memorandum in 
which it pointed out that the best way to counteract popular pre- 
judices injurious to health in matters relating to manner of life, 
training, nursing, &c., was to give a proper education in those 
subjects to those who were to become the teachers of the people. 


‘* They who are acquainted,” the document continues, ‘‘ with the inconceivable 
ignorance of many persons respecting the rearing of children, and the commonest 
rules of health, especially in matters relating to nourishment and the dwelling, 
and who know what superstition exists on those subjects, will not be astonished 
to hear that 26 to 28 per cent. of infants die in the first year of their lives ; that 
only seven out of every eleven children reach their seventh year ; and that 25 per 
cent. of the remainder succumb to an early death- through improper nourishment, 
bad dwellings, and disevses eng2ndered thereby. For this reason, it is especially 
desirable that in the future tevchers should learn to take an anthropological 
interest in the healthy development of the moral and physical organism of those 
committed to their care.” 

It would be well if our scientific Societies would speak out as 
strongly and as directly in favour of physical education. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has said that “as we advance in physical health 
the greater will be our capability of intellectual acquisition.” That 
is an effective reply to those who regard the time given to physical 
instruction as robbed from that which should be devoted to mental 
improvement. Another authority tells us that “there is too much 
intellectual weariness and consequent torpor: hence, if we abridge 
somewhat the hours given to books, and introduce exercises of a 
widely different character, the result is a positive intellectual gain.” 
Again: Dr. Holms, speaking at the Health Conference held at 
Manchester, stated that in Sweden he “took the opportunity of 
visiting some of the schools, and was much impressed by the 
beneficial effect produced on the children.” “TI noticed,” he said, 
“that not only was their health improved by these exercises, but 
their intelligence also developed by the habits of obedience and 
attention necessary to their proper execution. In conversation 
with the teachers, physicians, and both military and naval officers, 
I found a consensus of opinion, confirming my own observation.” 
Since the war of 1870 the French Government has energetically 
encouraged the introduction of physical exercises into schools, and 
has shown marked favour to the National Athletic Association.* 

* May not the recent defeat of the London' Rowing Club bya French eight on 


the Seine be in some measure attributed to this official encouragement of 
athletics? 
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The President of the Republic has occasionally honoured the con- 
tests by his presence. Both Germans and French believe that a 
portion of the complete success of Germany in that war was due 
to the physical fitness of the msn who composed}its armies, men 
who had received their early training in the compulsorily attended 
xymonastic classes of the Fatherland. 

With all this evidence of the advantage to the country of caring 
for the bodies as well as the minds of its children, why do we stand 
halting or doubtful ? Is it because we believe that the manhood of 
England will never be called on to assert itself in the face of foes ? 
We cannot be sure of this; but, even if certitude were possible, no 
one hoping to contend successfully in the contests of peace, whether 
intellectual or otherwise, could afford to despise the possession of 
bodily health, strength, and vitality. We are apt to forget that the 
brain is, after all, only a portion of the body, and that ‘when the 
body is diseased, or its vitality impaired, the brain is in danger of 
suffering likewise. Look at our greatest statesmen, lawyers, and 
successful men of business. Are not they generally men of strong 
constitutions, of cast-iron digestions, and of powerful wiry frames 
capable of bearing fatigue, and possessed of nerves not easily set 
quivering by worry or petty annoyances? The race in this life is 
decidedly to the swift and to the strong. So it is in the competi- 
tion of nations. The country which is possessed of the highest 
average of combined moral, intellectual, and physical vitality will 
issue the victor in every contest, whether of peace or of war. Let 
us ever bear in mind that man’s nature is threefold; and, whilst 
justly considering, in the first place, the interests of the soul and 
of the mind, let us not forget the claims of the humble handmaid 
whose duty and privilege it is to minister to their needs, and 
conduct them across the stream of life. 

MEATH. 
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Statistics of the drill and gymnastic training given to twelve boys in the 
Much Wenlock National School, from 21 August, 1871, to 21 February, 1872. 
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W. P. BROoKEs, Trustee. 
EDWARD Stroup, Schoolmaster. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS LEGISLATION. 


Tue Merchandise Marks Act of 1887 has been well talked about 
on platforms, and its name, at all events, is very well known. Its 
meritorious character has never been in dispute. Both political 
Parties have, as sometimes happens, claimed it for their own; and: 
it stands on record that in the House of Commons its second read- 
ing went unchallenged and even without debate, and that after 
amendments made on evidence heard in Select Committee it 
passed its subsequent stage with unanimity scarcely less complete. 
Yet | doubt whether one in ten of the speakers who on either side 
has sought credit for his Party as the authors of this measure could 
have given any but the vaguest description of its provisions. Still 
fewer could have forecast its ultimate scope and effects, or pointed 
to the displacement of political power of which it is one of the 
latest and most striking signs. 

My purpose is to make these as clear as I can without using the 
technical phrases that only lawyers can understand. Before doing 
so, [ must explain that the movement whose significance has to 
be insisted on is concerned with one part only of the mischiefs 
ut which the Act is aimed. These are divisible broadly into 
two classes of Acts—the forgery or pirating of trade marks, 
on the one hand; on the other, the applying to goods what are 
called false trade descriptions. It is with false trade descriptions 
that we have here to do. Trade marks are private property. 
Trade descriptions are not. Trade marks—that is, the pictures, 
fancy arrangements of letters, or other distinctive devices which 
under the name of trade marks individual traders have by regis- 
tration acquired the exclusive right to apply to their wares—are 
primarily the badges of their individual judgment, enterprise, or 
skill. The public as a whole have doubtless an interest in their 
protection, and the Merchandise Marks Act served a public object 
in increasing the stringency of the law against their unlawful ap- 
propriation. The individual trade-mark owners, however, can and 
always could be trusted to step forward in their own interests and 
set the law in motion against infringers and forgers. 

With trade descriptions it is otherwise. A trade description 
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means the ordinary word or words stamped on the things to be 
sold, or printed on their covering box or wrapper, and producing 
and intended to produce in the purchaser’s mind some belief as to 
(for example) the place where or the process by which the things 
were made. Such words cannot of themselves be appropriated as 
trade marks, for no man may make private property of the English 
language. None the less the improper or untruthful use of worcls 
of this kind may have the most far-reaching and injurious effects on 
the course of trade. In the case of “trade descriptions” that are 
false the interests threatened are primarily those of communities, 
rather than, as in the case of trade marks, those of individuals. 
Where Italian wines are marked as the produce of French vine- 
yards, or where machine-cut files are marked as hand-cut, no indi- 
vidual can be singled out as exclusively or even pre-eminently 
injured by the fraud. The victims are communities of traders, popu- 
lations of craftsmen, nations of consumers. Howcame it that injury 
so widespread has remained so long possible with us, and in many 
countries is still tolerated and made the daily practice of trade ’ 

The answer is that the new legislation we are discussing is essen- 
tially democratic in its character, and has been carried farthest in 
the United Kingdom, because, probably, the United Kingdom is 
now the least bowrgeois state in the world. The grievance is a 
consumers’ grievance; but it is even more a producers’ grievance. 
It is well in these days to note in passing that the machinations of 
landowners have had nothing to do with it. 

The vice of false marking is a distributors’ vice. But the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom is now a producers’ Parliament; and 
in the United Kingdom legislation against false marking has gone 
farthest because there the most highly-organised public opinion, 
the opinion of the people organised as producers, acts more quickly 
and more powerfully than in any country in the world. As 
M. Ernest Vallé remarks in reporting on behalf of a committee to 
the French Chamber of Deputies on certain projects of the Madrid 
Conference of 1890, “la civilisation n’est pas la méme partout.” 

The vice is a distributors’ vice. I am far from saying that dis- 
tributing capitalists as a class are or were addicted to it as a prac- 
tice. That respectable body certainly were the backbone of the 
Manchester school, and shared all its aversions for laws interfering 
with the survival of the least scrupulous. They were, morever, 
the only class exposed to the temptation to use false trade 
deseriptions. 

Let me show by instances how this temptation works—the stages 
by which the distributor’s legitimate functions degenerate. Among 
the purchasers of ordinary commodities there are very few who 
inquire where commodities really come from or how they are made. 
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Still fewer are they who insist on getting a true answer to any such 
inquiry. The curious in these matters are the well-informed and 
fastidious few. When Mr. Middleman, the eminent Edinburgh 
publisher, presents a grateful world with “ Middleman’s English 
History” in monthly parts, he does so with the aid of an unnamed 
compiler who edits the combined labours of humbler writers; and 
all these possible Macaulays Mr. Middleman, taking advantage 
of their poverty, compels to remain anonymous. We all know the 
supercilious smile with which the young man behind Middleman’s 
counter fences off inquiry as to the true authorship of Middle- 
man’s magnwm opus. Some few there may be who are curious 
about literary style, and may wish to have named to them the real 
producer of some chapter which they find to their taste. Others 
wish to know, when they buy a History, something about its sources 
and authorities. These few Mr. Middleman can afford to treat as 
inquisitive pedants should be treated. He knows his public. He 
knows his certain prospect of ready sale among the many to whom 
his name is that of their tried and trusted Middleman, the eminent 
and successful distributor of human knowledge, the discriminating 
retailer of the produce of other men’s brains. 

Now, he who writes for a Magazine must surely not begin by 
terrifying his publisher. Therefore let the publishers of The National 
Review and all their distinguished competitors possess their souls 
in peace ; for the Merchandise Marks Act has done nothing whereby 
Middleman is prevented from continuing to issue English Histories 
and other great compilations on the title-pages of which his name 
alone appears. There is not even malwm prohibitum there. 

But the consumer who buys of Middleman buys also of Middle- 
man’s neighbour, Mr. Nails, the ironmonger; and he brings to 
Nails’ shop the same reverent faith. On Mr. Nails’ counter there is 
a glass-case filled with an attractive display of edge-tools, and another 
with a glittering variety of pocket-knives. All these wares are 
marked, simply, “ Nails, Edinburgh.” Nails’ knives and tools have 
gained a high reputation among his fellow-townsmen; and they 
have gained it deservedly, for, although he did not make them him- 
self, he had the good sense to buy them in an English Toledo. It 
may well come about, however, that Nails may discover that from 
the manufacturers of Solingen he can get edge-tools and cutlery at 
prices lower than those he was charged by the manufacturers of 
Toledo. Silently his custom is withdrawn from the craftsmen of 
Toledo and transferred to Solingen. What is it to him if a few 
families in Toledo find employment becoming scarce and the 
struggle for life becoming harder? He none the less puts the Solin- 
gen wares ‘on his counter and marks them “ Nails, Edinburgh.’ 
Few of his customers will find out that there has been any change. 
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Do they not know Nails, and believe in his wares ? and are they not 
ready to trust his powers of selection, and grateful to him for saving 
them the trouble of choosing for themselves ? 

So far Nails has done nothing that need stain his reputation 
as a town councillor and a pillar of society. He has, it is true, 
done no service to British industry ; but he has done nothing con- 
trary to the positive morality of his day, still less anything repug- 
nant to his legitimate functions as a distributor. He has done 
nothing more than continue to use his own name as what 
M. Vallé calls “le signe de ralliement de la clientéle.” Yet it is 
doubtful—for the point has not been judicially decided—whether 
he has or has not contravened the provisions of the Merchandise 
Marks Act.* 

But a pillar of society may be tempted of the Evil One and go 
further than did Mr. Nails. Mr. Cheeks, churchwarden and _ pro- 
vision dealer, may have found that his customers appreciate good 
British lard, and for a long time may have done good trade in lard 
marked “ Best British,” and truly so marked. But then may come 
an offer from Chicago to supply him with lard at a cheaper rate. 
The quality may well be lower; but Cheeks must live, and the 
breath of his life is Profit. What if he shifts across the Atlantic 
the destination of a few common men’s wages? Quietly the 
Chicago stuff replaces the British; but the mark “Best British ” 
continues to be used.+ There will be sorrow in Wiltshire and fat- 
ness in Chicago. A shabby fraud has been committed. Injury has 
been done to Wiltshire, and deceit has been practised on the 
customers of Mr. Cheeks. And without doubt there has been com- 
mitted an offence against the Merchandise Marks Act. 

Now the days of the Manchester school are over, and little sweet- 
ness has their memory left. The capitalist distributor in England 
éan no longer use producers as we move pawns ina game. But it 
should in fairness be remembered that it was in the year 1862, 
in the heyday of the power of the Manchester school, that the 
first general statute forbade these false trade descriptions of the 
place of origin. For reasons which it would be easy to explain to 

* In January, 1888, Messrs. Fletcher Moulton (Q.C.) and Poland advised that 
goods might be lawfully marked with the name and address of a retailer carrying 
on business in a place other than that in which the goods were actually made or 
produced, ‘‘ provided that the cireumstances are such that the purchaser of the 
goods when sold or retailed would not be led thereby to believe that the goods 
were manufactured by the merchant or retailer at the place where he carries or 
business.” For their opinion in full, see The Sheffield Daily Telegraph of January 
19, 1885. Doubtless the retailer may make himself safe if in marking the goods 
he prefixes to his own name the words “Sold by.” He may think this an un- 


warrantable requirement ; but I suspect that the working man, his master now, 
will yet impose it on him. 


+ A conviction for marking American lard as British was obtained in 1891. 
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lawyers, that Act failed even of the limited objects at which it aimed.* 
But in 1887 the procedure was rendered more drastic, and the 
category of trade descriptions was enlarged. False descriptions of 
the “ mode of manufacture ” were now included among the offences. 
Machine-made stockings must now not be marked “ Hand-knitted.” 
Also, the power was taken to search for, seize, and destroy stores of 
falsely-marked goods upon a magistrate’s warrant granted as in 
the case of the reasonably-suspected possession of stolen goods. 
Now also for the first time provisions were devised to stop falsely- 
described goods from entering the United Kingdom from abroad. 
Unhappily, it was and is a common practice, especially in Germany, 
to mark German-made goods with the name of some non-German 
tirm or place which may be specially famous for its pre-eminence in 
the making of such goods. For example, it was proved before the 
Select Committee of 1887 that German gunpowder was packed in 
tins bearing on the label the names—* Cubtis and Marvey, Hounslom 
and London.” All British sportsmen will recognize the name that 
it was here intended to imitate. Actively pushed in the markets 
ot the New World, this inferior German powder (for, if not inferior, 
why did it need to be falsely described ?) gained a ready sale from 
its supposed British origin: with the doubly mischievous result of 
stopping the employment and damaging the reputation of English 
workmen. English laws cannot be enforced against foreigners on 
foreign soil. The gunpowder was made abroad, described abroad, 
and sold abroad. But falsely-described foreign goods, destined for 
sale in the British Isles, can at least be stopped in British ports. 
And stopped they are by the Importation Clauses of the Merchandise 
Marks Act of 1887. . Those clauses did not stop there: for if they 
had, the possibilities of deception would not have been exhausted. 
Conditions had also to be attached to the importation of some 
marked goods that were not, strictly speaking, falsely described. It 
is not exactly a false description to place on goods merely the name 
of the retailer in whose shop they are genuinely intended to be ex- 
hibited and sold. The appearance, however, of a British retailer’s 
name does suggest the idea of British manufacture. The Act 
accordingly forbids also the importation of “all goods of foreign 
manufacture bearing any name or trade mark being or purporting 
to be the name or trade mark of any manufacturer, dealer, or trader; 
in the United Kingdom, wnless such name or trade mark is accom- 
panied by a definite indication of the country in which the goods 
were made or produced.” Let us suppose that Mr. Barrell, the 
* The process was trial by indictment (7.¢., before a jury of shopkeepers) ; and 
intent to defraud had to be affirmatively proved. In the statute of 1887 offences 


are, with true democratic impatience of delays, made punishable on summary 
conviction. And as to intent to defraud the presumption is reversed. 
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London gunmaker, wants to import and sell Belgian guns or parts 
of guns. He will then want to continue on the Belgian guns the 
use of the stamp “ Barrell,” which his customers have been used to 
see on his English-made guns. This stamp has to be applied before 
the metal leaves the forge. Intended for sale in England, the 
Belgian guns, stamped “ Barrell,” have to be consigned to a British 
port. The new law of 1887 requires, then, that they shall be refused 
entrance into the United Kingdom, unless, besides Barrell’s name, 
they bear the words “ Made in Belgium,” or words of like effect. 

This last is the enactment to which, of all others, the dis- 
tributing classes object; for retail shopkeepers seldom wish it to 
be known that they buy abroad goods for the manufacture of 
which their own country is specially famed. Manufacturers, too, 
have been known to import foreign-made goods for resale among 
their own wares, making themselves thus distributors as well as 
producers. Shipowners, who, like other carriers, are distributors, 
object to the importation clauses in toto, applied as they are to 
goods in transit (imported, that is, for re-exportation) with conse- 
quent loss of freights to them. I have, however, no doubt that 
among British wage-earning producers by whom the Importation 
Clauses are understood those clauses are the most popular part of 
the Act. 

Such, then, in roughest outline, are the provisions of the law 
whereby the class now dominant has asserted its power. Parlia- 
ment has herein gone far in interference and severity, yet assuredly 
not too far. It has certainly gone farther than any foreign legisla- 
ture. It cannot, however, make laws for foreign States; and the 
case of the German gunpowder alone shows that we are in much 
need of a levelling up of foreign laws to the British standard. 
Great quantities of foreign goods, with marks of British origin, 
are still sold in foreign countries. If they are of low quality, they 
defame the reputation of British work. Whether of low quality 
or not, their sale robs British craftsmen of employment. Inter- 
national Conferences have sought to concert the identity of muni- 
cipal laws whereby alone the practice of trade can be purified. 
Something in this way was done at Paris in 1880 and 1883, at 
Rome in 1886, and at Madrid in 1890. But two great exporting 
States still hold aloof. Germany and Austro-Hungary have as yet 
entered no conference. 

At Madrid, it is true, a German representative was present, but 
without consultative voice. That genial and accomplished public 
servant sat in sardonically-observant silence, making us all wonder 
how he would have explained why the German nation, so serious 
and so accurate in affairs, should still refuse to lend its powerful 
aid. It is also true that at this moment a Merchandise Marks Bill 
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is said to be being prepared in Germany, and that on November 
3, at the Cutlers’ Feast in Sheffield, the President of the Board 
of Trade described this Bill as constituting a substantial advance 
along the path in which Great Britain has led the way. But, un- 
happily, all that we can learn about the new German Bill is to a 
totally different effect. If rumour correctly describes it, it is a Bill 
to retaliate upon, and by differential treatment to discourage, legis- 
lation such as ours of 1887. For it proposes to enact that the 
intended retailer’s name shall be accompanied, as in the case of 
Barrell’s guns, by the name of the true place of manufacture ; but 
it proposes this only in the case of goods imported into Germany 
from countries where a similar law is in force concerning vmpor- 
tations from Germany. This is not at all the sort of thing that 
is wanted to purify the trade of the world. This will not stop 
German gunpowder, marked as English, from being sold in South 
America. This will not prevent Solingen from luring buyers for 
its blades by stamping on them the names of English cutlers.* 

Even among the parties to the Madrid Conference, the nations 
fell away as with the advancing courage of the Conference the stand- 
ard of strictness rose. The Belgian delegates, representing their 
distributors’ Parliament elected on a bourgeois franchise, resisted 
to the last the proposal that goods imported and bearing the in- 
tended retailer’s name (@ la Barrell ut supra) should be required 
to bear in addition the mark of the true place of origin. 

Notwithstanding their efforts, the following formula was consented 
to in 1890 by ten out of sixteen States represented at Madrid : 


1. ‘*Tout produit portant une fausse indication de provenance, dans laquelle 
un des etats contractants, ou un lieu situé dans ]’un d’entre eux, serait, directe- 
ment on indirectement, indiqué comme pays ou comme lieu d’origine, sera saisi a 
limportation dans chacun des dits Etats 

3. Les presentes dispositions ne font pas obstacle a a ce que la vendeur indique 
son nom ou son adresse sur les produits provenant d’un pays différent de celui de 
la vente ; mais, dans ce cas, l’adresse ou le nom doit etre accompagné de l’indica- 
tion précise et en caractéres apparents du pays ou du lieu de fabrication ou de- 
production. 

4. Les tribunaux de chaque pays auront 4 decider quelles sont les appellations 
qui, a raison de leur caractére générique,t echappent aux dispositions du present 
arrangement, les appellations regionales de provenance des produits vinicoles 
n’étant cependant pas comprises dans la reserve statuée pas cet article.” 


{t will be seen how closely this scheme corresponds to the enact- 
ments of the British legislation of 1887. Such, however, was the 
reluctance with which some States brought themselves to consent 


* The Sheffield Independent of November 17, 1892, says, without naming its 
authority, that the Bill does also contain clauses which might in certain cases 
have that most desirable effect. 

+ That is, place-names indicative rather of processes than of birthplaces: ¢.y., 
Brussels carpets, Utrecht velvet, Windsor soap. 
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to it, in 1890, that when in 1891 the plenipotentiaries were assembled 
for signature only seven out of the ten signed, and when in 1892 
ratifications were exchanged only five ratifications were forthcom- 
ing. The five were those of Great Britain, France, Tunis, Spain, and 
Switzerland. France was energetic, all through the negotiations, in 
favour of vigorous measures; but I have reason to doubt whether 
even France will go as far as we did when last year our Customs 
stopped Portuguese sardines that were marked as French,—whether, 
in other words, she will set her law in motion for the benefit of 
others than Frenchmen, and in cases where the names misappro- 
priated are not French. 

Verily, civilization is not everywhere the same. It remains the 
fact that in monarchical, aristocratic, and squire-ridden England, 
and under a Conservative Government, we have got farther than 
any other State in legislation of this essentially anti-capitalist 
character. And I doubt whether as it is we have satisfied the 
demands of our own people. There are still many working men 
who demand that all foreign-made goods shall, on importation, 
bear some mark of their foreign origin; lest, being imported un- 
marked, they should thereafter get themselves marked as British- 
made. Others go farther, and, with zeal rather against middle- 
men than against false-marking, demand that no goods at all shall 
be exposed for sale in the United Kingdom without some indica- 
tion of the identity of their manufacturer. I do not propose to go 
here into the merits of these more advanced proposals, being con- 
tent if I have enabled some to understand what false-marking 
legislation means—if I have pointed to the inversion of political 
forces of which it is a sign—if I have proved that it has grown out 
of the needs of those who work with their hands, and has safe- 
guarded their industrial credit and reputation—their necessary 
means of comfortable existence, and the most precious possession 
that they have. 

C. Stuart-WortLey. 


EPISODE TIRE DES MEMOIRES INEDITS DU 
MARQUIS DE —— (1780). 


LE Marquis restait & table, savourant lentement, un fin sourire aux 
lévres, le dernier verre de la derniére bouteille de son vieux vin de 
Bourgogne, qui lui venait de ses ancétres. 

M. de Sarrazére, son héte imprévu mais choyé, dormait dans sa 
«chambre. 

Le Marquis lui avait dit, en lui serrant la main, “ Dormez bien, 
«her Monsieur. Pierre vous conduira.” 

Présentement le Marquis sonna Francois. 

Entre Francois. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis désire ?” 

“Un rien. Il parait que Monsieur n’aime pas mon vin de 
Bourgogne. Coupez la gorge & Monsieur.” 

Aussitét dit, aussitét fait. 

Voila le crime mystérieux qui a tant ébloui Versailles. 

le Marquis n’en parla qu'une fois. “Cet homme” dit-il 
“in’ennuyait. Il n’aimait pas mon vin. II fallait le tuer. Jel ai 
fait tuer. A quoi bon un duel de convenance ?” 


WALTER HeERRIES POLLOCK. 


GLANDERS AND FARCY. 


WE learn from the Annual Report by the Director of the Veterinary 
Department for 1891, recently issued by the Board of Agriculture 
that “both forms of this disease [glanders and farcy] have been 
much more prevalent in Great Britain during 1891 than for some 
years past.” The number of horses attacked with glanders in- 
creased from 947 in 1890 to 1,260 in 1891; the animals 
attacked with farcy, from 861 in 1890 to 1,175 last year. In fact, 
the cases of glanders have only been once more numerous, and the 
cases of farcy are more numerous now than they have been at any 
time within fourteen years. London, as before, is the chief centre 
of both diseases. Seventy-nine per cent. of the animals attacked 
with glanders, and ninety per cent. of those attacked with farcy, 
were in London. 

The Report expresses regret that such losses “do not lead to 
some combined and determined effort on the part of horse-owners 
to get rid of these diseases.” A combined effort to induce the 
State to take action may be possible. A combined effort to induce 
the owners of horses to kill all animals visibly diseased, all animals 
suspected of being diseased, and all animals which have been in 
contact with diseased animals, would fail. Small men will not ruin 
themselves of their own free will for the benefit of others. Unless 
the slaughter is general and simultaneous, the result would be 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

Glanders is a contagious disease due to a specific poison in the 
system. The smallest quantity of this poison is sufficient to infect 
another horse. The poison may enter the stomach, with food or 
with water, through a mucous membrane, or even through the 
skin. It is a bacillus. A horse may remain stabled with glandered 
horses for months, and breathe the same air; but he will not take 
the disease if he does not touch the poison. The disease never 
arises spontaneously. 

Glanders and farcy are practically the same disease. The same 
virus, or poison, is present in both cases. When the bacilli infest 
the blood vessels, we have glanders; when the lymphatic vessels 
and glands are the seat of bacilli in active development, we have 
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farcy. The living organisms peculiar to farcy are transmissible— 
not only from horse to horse, but—to human beings, lions, tigers, 
mules, donkeys, dogs, goats, and guinea-pigs. They are not trans- 
missible to cattle or to pigs. 

Both glanders and farcy are said to be incurable. If we take the 
average value of the 2,435 animals attacked with glanders and 
farcy in 1891 to be £20 each, we have a total loss in the year of 
£48,700. If Mr. Hunting is correct in stating that five times as 
many horses die of those diseases as are reported to die of them, 
we have a loss of £243,500. That human beings die in consequence 
of the poison having entered the system is a fact beyond dispute. 
Mr. C. S. Sherrington, superintendent of the Brown’s Animal 
Institute, Wandsworth Road, in a letter to the Editor of The Times, 
dated August 28, 1892, says that “this bacillus, since its discovery 
in 1882, has proved fatal to six of its investigators.” Professor 
Axe, in a paper read before the meeting of the Southern Counties 
V.M.A., states that in the course of seven years twenty-eight 
patients died of glanders in a single Russian hospital. 

The legislative and other authorities have long endeavoured to 
stamp out the diseases. In 1878 a Bill making better provision 
respecting contagious and infectious diseases of cattle and other 
animals was passed. By Section 32 of this Act, power was given to 
the Privy Council to make such general or specific orders from 
time to time as they might think fit for applying all, or any of, the 
provisions of the Act to horses, asses, mules, and to glanders 
and farcy. 

In 1886, the Privy Council took advantage of the power so con- 
ferred upon it to issue a very important Order of Council. By 
Article 56 of this Order, horses, asses, and mules, were made animals, 
and glanders and farcy diseases, for the purpose of the Sections 
relating to animals and diseases. The Order gave Local Authorities 
power to make regulations in relation to glanders and farcy. In 
1889, the Board of Agriculture, then just established, took over 
the above-inentioned powers and duties of the Privy Council. 

The new Order by the Board of Agriculture, which began to take 
effect on the 17th of October, 1892, and extends to England, 
Wales, and Scotland, declares authoritatively that glanders in- 
cludes that form of glanders which is commonly known as farcy. 
It provides that if a horse is slaughtered under Article 19 of the 
Order compensation shall be paid out of the local rates. Why is 
slaughter permissive ? and why is compensation to be paid out of the 
local rates? The desire of a popularly-elected body to win votes 
in the near future will be stronger than the desire to stamp out glan- 
ders. The London County Council, as might have been foreseen, have 
agreed, on the recommendation of the Public Control Committee, 
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“ that, having regard to the necessity for uniform action throughout 
the country, for successfully dealing with glanders and farcy, and to 
the heavy expenditure that compensation without contribution from 
money voted by Parliament would impose upon the rates, and also 
the fact that the Order does not include several provisions to which 
the Committee attach great importance, the Council do not enforce 
the new provisions of the Glanders and Farcy Order, 1892, as to 
«compulsory slaughter and compensation.” 

The Order of the Privy Council of 1886 having been cancelled, 
and the Order of the Board of Agriculture of 1892 being in abeyance 
in London, the last state of affairs is worse than the first, and the 
prospect of getting rid of this horrible disease is more remote 
than ever. 

If the disease was treated with uniformity and energy through- 
out the United Kingdom, the sum which would have to be paid for 
compensation, after the first twelve or eighteen months, would be 
small. 

It may be urged that, as London is responsible for ninety per 
cent. of the disease, London is responsible for the cleaning its own 
stable. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that in the 
event of war our army would be largely reinforced by horses from 
the principal stables in the Metropolis. If glanders were introduced 
among horses exposed to all sorts of hardships and privations, its 
spread would be great and rapid. When we consider how much 
depends, under the conditions of modern warfare, on celerity of 
movement, and on the rapid concentration of superior numbers on 
the field of battle, we can realize how fatal the consequences would 
be if our army, or any portion of it, were unable to move by reason 
of an epidemic among the horses. In a word, the suppression of 
glanders is an Imperial, not a local, concern. 

It appears that the Board of Agriculture, before issuing the 
Order of 1892, did submit a draft to the London County Council, 
and invited observations. The suggestions of the Council, for the 
inost part practical, were ignored. The Board of Agriculture has 
evidently unbounded confidence in its own wisdom and judgment : 
but anything more grotesque than the clauses as to arbitration in 
the event of a difference of opinion arising between the Local 
Authority and the owner of a horse, as to the valuation of the 
animal slaughtered, can hardly be imagined. 

A horse is slaughtered (say) on November 1. Within fourteen 
dlays the Local Authority informs the owner that the horse 
is valued at (say) £10. “Within six days” (November 15) the 
«owner sends a letter disputing the valuation. The question of 
value is thereupon referred to the arbitration of a single arbitrator. 
“Within seven days” (November 21) the arbitrator delivers his 
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award. Now, how on November 17 (the earliest date possible), 
is any arbitrator to estimate the value of an animal destroyed on 
November 1, and “buried (as soon as possible after slaughter) in 
its skin” (“slashed so as to be useless ”), “ covered with quicklime 
and not less than six feet of earth,” or “destroyed by exposure 
to a high temperature, or by chemical agents”? The notion is 
ridiculous. 

We may depend upon it that unless the notification of cases of 
glanders by veterinary surgeons (even as medical men are compelled 
to report infectious diseases in human beings) is made compulsory ; 
unless the destruction and subsequent cremation of all animals 
diseased, or suspected of being diseased, is made compulsory ; 
unless compensation is promptly and unreservedly paid out of 
money voted by Parliament for all horses compulsorily slaughtered ; 
and unless the provisions of any Amended Order are uniformly and 
generally administered by Inspectors acting immediately under the 
authority of the Board of Agriculture, glanders will not be got 
rid of. 

CHARLES CoLviLE, Lt.-Col., 
Director, London Road Car Company. 
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THE DEVASTATION OF THE SOUDAN. 


THE publication of Mr. Henry Russell’s book on this subject, and 
of Father Ohrwalder’s account of his ten years’ captivity in the 
Soudan, is, at this particular juncture, opportune. They are both 
sorry reading. The stories of the wholesale slaughters that fol- 
lowed in the track of the Mahdi, of the tortures to which thousands 
of human beings were submitted, of the famine (with the loath- 
some diseases that accompanied it) that followed the laying waste 
of the land, are simply sickening. One feels almost demoralized 
by wading through the long list of horrors described. The deci- 
mation of a country by war, or by famine, or by disease, is fright- 
ful enough; but the Soudan, possessing ten years ago a population 
of eleven millions, has actually been half-unpeopled by those 
causes. The saddest reflection is that the causes were preventable. 
There is now no possible doubt that, had a proper policy been 
pursued between the years 1882 and 1885, all the calamities 
described by Mr. Russell and Father Ohrwalder would have been 
avoided. Humiliating as it may be to have to adinit that the 
interference of Great Britain in Egypt has been mainly the cause 
of the devastation of the Soudan, accompanied by enormous loss 
of life, immense suffering, and a practical annihilation of civiliza- 
tion, it is none the less true, and no good can be gained by not 
facing it. The admission should be a warning for the future. 

It should be a maxim for all civilized nations not to interfere 
with a less civilized one, unless they are prepared to take the full 
consequences of such interference, and to assume the necessary 
responsibility. The non-recognition of this principle has been the 
cause of the troubles in Egypt and of the disasters in the Soudan. 
In 1882 Great Britain actively interfered in the affairs of Egypt, 
by bombarding its forts, by despatching troops, by subduing and 
practically destroying the native army, and by enabling Tewfik 
Pasha to continue his reign. How far it was advisable in the first 
instance to begin this active interference is a subject on which 
differences of opinion may legitimately exist, although, in my view, 
the interference was absolutely necessary; but there ought to 
be no difference of opinion that this country, having once interfered, 
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was bound to accept all the responsibilities which such an interfer- 
ence necessarily entailed. 

At the time of our interference the Soudan was subject to the 
Egyptian Government. It had been so for a period of over sixty 
years, having been conquered under Mahommed Ali in 1819. 
According to our ideas, the Government was bad. It was, as a 
matter of fact, neither better nor worse than are most Governments 
in the East uncontrolled by European supervision. Out of the twenty 
Governors who had ruled over the provinces since 1819, the majority 
acted on the Eastern view that the Government was for the benefit 
of the Governor rather than for the benefit of those governed, 
and amassed large fortunes for themselves. Some few, like Abdel 
Latif Pasha in 1844, and Arakel Pasha in 1856, and, later still, 
General Gordon under Ismail Pasha, had governed justly and con- 
ferred enormous benefits upon the inhabitants. Excepting under 
those enlightened Governors, however, the taxes levied upon the 
people were very heavy, and the means of enforcing them con- 
stantly brutal. The most favourable thing that can be said of the 
Egyptian Government of the Soudan is that under jt the Soudan 
was better off than it had been under the anarchy in 1819, and 
infinitely better off than it is at the present moment under the cruel 
despotism of the Mahdi’s successor, the Khalifa Abdullah. Law 
and order were preserved, and people could go about their business 
without fear of molestation, excepting from those who ought to 
have been the first to protect them—the agents of the Government. 
So strict was the system of government that in the time of 
Ismail Pasha it was a common saying that a traveller might 
journey from Alexandria to Khartoum, with his watch-chain ex- 
posed, without fear of attack. The spirit of revolt might have 
existed ; but it never dared to show itself. 

At that time, in the Soudan, there were, as there more or less 
always have been, Mahdis and “holy men”; but Ismail Pasha, if 
report be true, had an effective way of dealing with them. When- 
ever he heard that one had arisen in a particular neighbourhood, 
he would communicate with him at once, congratulate him on the 
call he had received from Heaven, and express the greatest sym- 
pathy for the physical suffering of the people among whom he had 
heard the “holy man” was living. To show his sympathy for the 
sufferings of the people, he would allow the “holy man” so much 
a year for their relief. He never made impertinent inquiries as to 
how the money was spent. As long as the “holy man” attended 
to things spiritual, and did not interfere with the temporal govern- 
ment, the subsidies were continued. Some attribute the rising of 
the Mahdi Achmet Ahmed and the dervishes to the stoppage of the 
subsidies consequent upon the economies enforced by the Powers, 
31* 
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It was not, however, until 1883—the year after the British inter- 
ference in Egypt—that the Mahdi broke out into open revolt. At 
that time Great Britain was entirely responsible for the Govern- 
ment of Egypt and of her dependencies. Without our support the 
Khedival Government could not have existed. It had no army to 
rely upon, no means to enforce its edicts or to oppose to its enemies. 
The power without which no Government can be carried on was in 
Downing Street, and it was the attempt to shirk the responsibili- 
ties of this power that was the primary cause of the Mahdi’s 
success. In 1883, naturally enough, the native Ministers of the 
Khedive Tewfik applied to the British Government for assistance. 
It was persistently refused, and the plea was that so far as the 
Soudan was concerned Great Britain disclaimed all responsibility. 
No position could have been more illogical. We had deprived 
the ruling power of the Soudan of the means of ruling; yet we 
alleged we were not responsible. There is no more humiliating 
reading than the shuffling telegrams and despatches sent by Lord 
Granville in 1883 to Mr. Malet, and Mr. Malet’s own communica- 
‘ tions with General Hicks. They were entirely misleading. Deeds 
and words were at variance. People, as arule, believe rather in 
deeds than in words. The Easterns especially hold this belief; 
and when they found that General Hicks and other British officers 
were allowed to lead the Egyptian forces, and that all the com- 
munications passed through the British Consul-General, they all 
of them believed that Great Britain was backing up the Khedive 
in his attempts to govern the Soudan; and when General Hicks 
and his army were destroyed at El Obeid the Mahdi, there is no 
doubt, considered that he had inflicted a defeat upon the power of 
Great Britain. 

That terrible disaster, and the subsequent defeat of Baker 
Pasha, seems to have brought Lord Granville to his senses; for in 
January, 1884, he acknowledged, what he ought to have acknow- 
ledged all along, that Great Britain was responsible, and took 
action accordingly. Had this been done before, and had the 
British Government taken the affairs of the Soudan in hand 
seriously at first, and allowed no expedition to be sent without their 
supervision, the slaughter of the force of General Hicks and Baker 
Pasha would have been avoided; the power of the Mahdi would 
have been nipped in the bud; and the Soudan would have been 
spared all the horrors and the miseries it has since suffered. 
Even when Lord Granville acknowledged responsibility, his con- 
duct of affairs was almost as pernicious as his want of action in 
the year previously. The first decision he came to was that 
_ Egypt must abandon Khartoum and the greater part of the 
Soudan, This decision was wrong in itself, as everybody who 
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knew Egypt and the Soudan declared at the time, and as subse- 
quent events have clearly proved. The best ministers in Egypt, 
such as Sherif Pasha and Riaz Pasha, would have nothing to do 
with it. The one resigned, and the other declined the office of 
Prime Minister rather than have anything to do with the evacua- 
tion of the Soudan. It was necessary to have recourse to the 
more supple Nubar, called in Cairo the “Grand Old Man of 
Egypt,” and, doubtless, having some of the peculiar characteristics 
of his counterpart in England. The public declaration of the 
determination to abandon the Soudan Provinces was reckless in 
the extreme. The decision should have been kept secret till the 
garrisons were secured. Its promulgation caused nearly every 
leading man in the Soudan—the mudirs, sheiks, and others in 
authority—to side at once with the Mahdi. Self-preservation 
compelled them to do so. There were only two parties in existence, 
the Egyptian and the Mahdists. They were bitterly antagonistic. 
It was well-known that the Mahdi acted on the principle that those 
who were not for him were against him, and that certain death 
awaited those who opposed him. When it was known that the 
Egyptian protection was to be withdrawn, everyone not under the 
immediate eye of the Egyptian Government went over to the 
Mahdi. Hence the fall of Berber, the cutting off of the communi- 
cation between Khartoum and Cairo, and the murder of Colonel 
Stewart and Mr. Power. The marvel is that General Gordon kept any 
of the leading men faithful to him at Khartoum. The fact that he 
did so is one of the most wonderful tributes that could possibly be 
given to the enormous moral influence he was enabled to exercise 
among the Soudanese, and is only another proof that he would 
have succeeded in his mission had he had the smallest amount of 
fair-play. 

The manner in which Gordon was treated is one of the most 
disgraceful episodes in British history. Many persons doubted the 
wisdom of sending him out, without any support, on such a dan- 
gerous mission as that of rescuing the garrison at Khartoum. 
The appointment had all the appearance of having been made in 
a hurry at the suggestion of a certain portion of the Radical Press, 
and with the object not so much of delivering the imprisoned 
soldiers as of extricating the Ministry of the day from difliculties 
of their own creation. It had the apparent advantage of being 
cheap, whereas the expenditure of even a small amount would 
have necessitated an application to the Treasury. The advantage, 
as we learned from bitter experience, was only apparent, for the 
attempt eventually entailed an enormous expenditure upon this 
country. However, as it had been determined to send General 
Gordon, the least that those who appointed him should have done 
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was to place in him implicit confidence, give him full power, and 
take care not to shackle him with orders and commands from 
home. What most Governments would have attempted to do by 
physical force Mr. Gladstone’s Government determined to try to 
do by moral influence. The only man whom they believed to have 
this moral influence was Gordon. That being so, he ought to have 
been allowed the fullest latitude, and every wish that he expressed 
ought to have been attended to. Obvious as this is, it is a fact 
that from the first he was thwarted and opposed by the authorities 
at home. 

The first instance of this was the refusal of the Government to 
allow Gordon to take Zebehr Pasha with him. Having no physical 
force to rely upon, and knowing that if he rescued the Egyptian 
garrisons in the Soudan, and took away the officials who had 
thitherto carried on the Government, a state of anarchy must 
ensue unless some provision was made for the future, his first 
object was to obtain the assistance of someone who had influence 
among the Soudanese, and had experience of governing. He 
naturally enough turned to Zebehr Pasha. No name was so 
well known among the Soudanese, or probably so much feared, 
as his. Coming from one of the most ancient families of 
the Soudan, he had conquered and ruled vast territories, and 
brought them under the sway of Egypt. At the invitation of 
Ismail Pasha, he had come to Cairo some years previously, and, 
although he had arrived in great state, loaded with presents for 
the Khedive, and had been received with every token of honour and 
respect, some reason or other had always been found for delaying 
his return to the provinces he had conquered, It is to be feared 
that jealousy was at the bottom of this apparently friendly detention. 
Now, however, that the British Ministers had decided that Egypt 
was to relinquish the Soudanese provinces, he appeared to all 
who knew the country to be the one man who could effectually 
co-operate with General Gordon. So thought the Khedive Tewfik 
and Nubar Pasha, and all the members of the Egyptian Ministry, 
as well as the Consul-General, Sir Evelyn Baring, and Colonel 
Stewart. In fact, among those on the spot who had the necessary 
knowledge, there was no doubt on the subject. ‘There was but one 
opinion. Zebehr’s character was well known. He had resided in 
Egypt for years, and had always shown himself an honourable man. 
It is true, he had grievous reason to complain of the Egyptian 
Government, and some reason to complain even of General Gordon. 
His vast property, valued at more than a million of money, had 
been taken away from him by the action of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. They would have repaid him if they could ; but the liquida- 
_ tion of 1880 practically took away from them their resources, and 
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afterwards he had been compelled, in great poverty, under durance, 
to sign a paper expressing his release of the Egyptian Government 
from what they owed him, and accepting a very small pension in 
its place. General Gordon also had been cognizant of, if he had 
not approved, the death of his son Sulieman at the hands of Gessi 
Pasha. Those matters were afterwards mentioned by the British 
Government as excuses why he should not be despatched, showing 
their care for Gordon’s safety; but surely Gordon and the Egyptian 
Government knew their own affairs best. When Gordon appointed, 
as he did, Zebehr, sub-Governor of the Soudan, he gave him to 
understand that the greater part of his property would be restored 
to him, and that he sympathized with him deeply for the death of 
his son. Notwithstanding the repeated requests of General Gordon, 
the Government absolutely refused to allow him to take Zebehr 
with him. To show what Gordon felt, it is only necessary to refer 


to a few of his telegrams and despatches. On March 3, 1884, he 
telegraphed : 


**The combination at Khartoum of Zebehr and myself is an absolute necessity 
for success, and I would beg you and Lord Granville to believe my certain con- 
viction that there is not the slightest fear of our quarrelling, for Zebehr would 


know that the subsidy depended upon my safety. To do any good, we must be 
together, and that without delay.” 


Again : 


‘*About the policy of a hurried evacuation of Soudan, pray abandon few of 
Zebehr hurting me. His interests are bound up with mine. Believe me, I am 
right ; and don’t delay.” 


On March 8: 


““The sending of Zebehr means the extrication of Cairo employées from 
Khartoum and the garrisons from Senaar and Cassala. I can see no possible way 
to do so except through him, who, being a native of the country, can rally the 
well-affected round him, as they know he will make his home here.” 


Sir Evelyn Baring telegraphed to Lord Granville: 


‘‘ Colonel Stewart entirely agrees with General Gordon in thinking that Zebehr 
Pasha should be sent at once to Khartoum.” 


Telegrams and messages like these could be given ad wnfinitum ; 
yet, notwithstanding them, the Government in Downing Street 
absolutely declined to allow Zebehr Pasha to leave Egypt, and the 
reason assigned by Lord Granville was that “the public opinion of 
Great Britain would not tolerate the appointment.” Never was a 
more calamitous decision arrived at, and never was a more igno- 
minious reason assigned. The Ministry had no right whatever 
to place Gordon in such a position without allowing him to have 
his own way. He had the means of forming a proper opinion, 


and they had not. They appeared to be guided by considera- 
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tion—not of what was best to attain the object in view, but—of 
what would satisfy what they were pleased to call “ public opinion 
at home.” The Ministers underrated the spirit of the British 
people. Had the Ministers had strength of will, and explained the 
facts, public opinion would have come right and supported them. 
It is quite true that inconvenient questions were asked in the 
House of Commons, and motions threatened by certain Members 
of the Opposition. It was pleaded that Zebehr had been a slave- 
owner and a slave-dealer. He could not have been what he was— 
a Soudanese chief—without being both. Objectionable as is the 
ownership and the trade in slaves, is it wonderful that when this 
objection was raised and acted upon foreign nations should smile 
at the hypocrisy of the nation that put it forward when they recol- 
lected that the fathers of the most eminent Englishmen living, 
including the then Prime Minister, had themselves been owners of 
slaves? The result of the decision of the Ministry eventually 
proved fatal to Gordon, and was very unjust to Zebehr. 

Whether, after this, Zebehr plotted with the Mahdi or not is un- 
known. Ifhe did, he had every excuse for doing so. All that is known 
is that he was taken off to Gibraltar without trial, without any accusa- 
tion being made against him, and confined as a prisoner for two 
years. Since his release he has over and over again demanded a 
trial, either by a court-martial for any offence he may have com- 
mitted, or by a tribunal which would decide how much compensa- 
tion should be paid to him for the enormous loss of property he had 
sustained, through the action of the Egyptian and the British 
Governments. This latter question is not even yet settled: it is 
still open, a legacy of 1885; but Great Britain is morally bound 
to see that in this matter justice is done by the Egyptian 
Government. 

Failing to obtain the services of Zebehr, Gordon felt that he 
must to a certain extent rely upon physical force, and asked for 
a small contingent of soldiers, Indian, or Turkish, or English. 
He wanted only a few; but these were absolutely denied him. 
Now, it is known for certain, as those acquainted with the Soudan 
said at the time, that had a small foree—a tenth of the size of the 
one eventually sent out under Lord Wolseley—been sent out as he 
urged, the Soudan would have been saved. Five hundred soldiers, 
with good officers, would have rescued Khartoum. When Gordon 
first arrived at Khartoum, in February, 1884, he was hailed with 
delight, and the people thought that their deliverance was at 
hand; but even then there was great disappointment, as Father 
Ohrwalder tells us, when they found he came alone. Gordon 
recognized the disappointment, and from the first held out hopes 

that a few red-coats would soon appear. Gordon had a right to 
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believe that his modest requests would be attended to. He repre- 
sented fully the hopeless condition he was in from lack of a small 
force of soldiers; yet every one of his requests was declined 
or treated with neglect. At first he could not believe that those 
who had sent him out with such warm expressions of trust and 
confidence would desert him. 

Father Ohrwalder now tells us that had twenty red-coats arrived 
at Khartoum it would have been saved. He adds that many of 
the survivors at Khartoum had told him that 


‘*had we seen one Englishman we should have been saved ; but our doubt that 
the English were really coming, and the feeling that Gordon must be deceiving 
us, made us discouraged, and we felt that death would be preferable to the life of 
constant war and daily suffering we were leading during the siege.” 


Is it wonderful that Gordon should have sent his indignant tele- 
gram, April, 1884 ?— 


‘* As far as I can understand,-the situation is this : You state your intention of 
not sending me relief up here, or to Berber, and you refuseme Zebehr. I consider 
myself free to act according to circumstances. I shall hold on here as long as I 
can ; and if I cannot, I shall retire to the Equator, and leave you the indelible 
disgrace of abandoning the garrisons of Senaar, Cassala, Berber, and Dongola, with 
the certainty that you will be forced to smash up-the Mahdi under great difficul- 
ties if you will retain peace in Egypt.” 


It is difficult to reflect, without feelings of the bitterest exas- 
peration, upon the picture of Gordon alone at Khartoum, surrounded 
with every kind of danger—danger of famine, disease, revolt— 
from those around him, and threatened by hundreds and _ thou- 
sands of wild dervishes clamouring for his blood—having gone there 
from a sense of duty, and relying solely upon the honour of his 
country, and that of the Ministers at home, comfortably, as he de- 
scribed them, ensconced in their arm-chairs, drawing their salaries 
and thwarting him in every particular, and, as events proved, “ doing 
him to death,” by the policy they pursued—a policy which they 
justified by their interpretation of so-called public opinion ! 

Having thwarted him in all the means he suggested for saving 
the garrisons, they next neglected to take the most ordinary precau- 
tions to save him when he was in danger. There is no doubt now 
that had the advice of those who understood the question been 
taken at the time the expedition for relief would have been 
sent out months earlier than it was, and that Gordon would have 
been saved. The Government were warned in April and in May, 
but affected to believe that there was no danger. They were urged 
perpetually; but they delayed—until when ? The time is significant. 
The moment that Parliament was to be prorogued in August. It 
was only at the last moment that Mr. Gladstone ventured to ask 
the House for £300,000 for an expedition which, according to him, 
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“might possibly be necessary.” It is now as clear as the sun at 
noon-day that had the expedition departed even a week earlier 
Khartoum would have been saved. Many at home thought the 
expedition too late when it started, and expressed their opinions 
strongly at the time. “Too late!” became almost a household word 
among those who attacked the Government. The charge was dis- 
regarded and ignored. Yet what is now the fact? 

** How cruel is fate!” says Father Ohrwalder. ‘‘ Two days after the fall of 
Khartoum, on the 28th January, 1885, two steamers were seen slowly making 
their way along the western shore at Tutu Island ; Khartoum and Omdurman 
were electrified ; a consultation was quickly held, and it was at once decided to 
prevent the landing. The English could be seen searching in all directions for 
some sign to show them that Gordon was still alive; but the only answer they got 
was the rain of thousands of bullets fired from thousands and thousands of rifles 
and guns at Omdurman and Fort Mukrun.” 


“Had twenty red-coats,” he continues, “arrived at Khartoum a 
few days before this, after the fight at Abu Klea, Khartoum would 
have been saved.” Thus it appears that had the battle at Abu Klea 
been a week earlier, and had these steamers appeared even four or 
five days before that date, Khartoum would have been saved, Gordon 
would have been alive, and the Mahdi would have retired, and the 
Power which has caused so much terror since would have been 
thoroughly overpowered and vanquished. It is now certain that had 
the Government of the day listened to the arguments urged upon 
them by Gordon’s own friends, or had they taken advantage of 
the knowledge of the country afforded them by Sir Samuel Baker, 
or had they paid the slightest attention to the votes of censure 
proposed by the Opposition in the Houses of Lords and of Com- 
mons, and despatched Lord Wolseley’s expedition a month earlier 
than they did, the Soudan would have been saved from the horrors 
under which it is now groaning. To quote again Father Ohr- 
walder : 


‘*The unaccountable delay of the English was the cause of the fall of 
Khartoum, the death of Gordon, and the fate of the Soudan.” 


Those simple words form a terrible indictment. The unaccount- 
able delay caused an amount of human suffering and human 
misery that is too horrible to contemplate. Had those who were 
responsible realized the consequences of their actions, they would 
no doubt have acted differently. No one wishes to accuse them 
of deliberate cruelty. At the same time, they cannot plead igno- 
rance. Everything that has happened was foretold. The fatal 
error of the two Ministers chiefly responsible—Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Granville—was the entire neglect with which they treated the 
repeated warnings of responsible persons, the making the cohesion 
ef their political Party the chief object of their endeavours, and 
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the administration of affairs in Egypt and the Soudan with a 
reckless disregard of consequences that seems almost unac- 
countable. 

Mr. John Morley, in the admirable and manly speech which he 
made during the recent election at Newcastle, on the Eight Hours 
question, said that “in mere politics people can play a good many 
tricks without the State being very much the worse for them”; but 
he instanced a variety of questions affecting wages, hours of labour, 
tariffs, and markets, in which the tricks could not be played without 
the most serious consequences to the country. Mr. Morley does 
not give a definition of what he means by “ tricks in mere politics”; 
but I presume he would not consider it an unfair interpretation of 
his words to say that he means “a political Party acting for what 
it believes its own particular interests, without regarding the effect 
upon the State.” Of the four subjects which should not, according 
to him, be subject to those tricks—wages, hours of labour, tariffs, and 
markets—the two latter are really the most important; for unless 
the tariff questions are properly managed, and unless there are 
markets in which the goods of the manufacturer can be sold, the 
questions of wages and hours would die a natural death from 
inanition. The desire to have high wages is only natural, and to 
obtain them by as few hours work as possible is certainly not un- 
natural; and any arrangement between employer and employed, 
or even any legislation that can bring about these desirable results, 
should, and I believe would, receive the support of all Parties, 
irrespective of political bias. More, in my opinion, can be done by 
arrangement than by legislation; but many of the new electorate 
have a superstitious faith in the effects of legislation, and, unfortu- 
nately, there are legislators who are not averse from taking advantage 
of this simple belief. In reality the interests of the great body of 
the workers, in both town and country, are far more affected for 
weal or woe by administration and policy than they can be by 
legislation. A good administration of the country is a better 
guarantee for its prosperity than legislation, and a sound Colonial 
and Foreign policy is more effective still. 

Foreign and Colonial policy essentially affects the questions of 
tariff and markets, and the weightiest part of the indictment 
against Mr. Gladstone’s Government between 1882 and 1885 is that 
in these matters they played what Mr. Morley would term “ politi- 
eal tricks.” The melancholy results of those tricks are now before 
the world; and it is to be hoped, attention having been called to 
them, that similar tricks may be prevented in the future. 

There always has been, and there is now, a strong and active 
section of the Radical Party who have the most meagre ideas of 
Foreign and Colonial policy—ideas which, if carried out, would 
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deprive Great Britain of all her Colonies and Dependencies, in- 
cluding, according to some, Malta and Gibraltar, and reduce her to 
the level of Holland, and bring starvation to the doors of half the 
working classes of the population. It was without doubt the 
truckling to this section in the fatal years 1882, 1883, and 1884, 
that produced the indecision in the Egyptian and Soudanese 
policy of the country that has caused such a crop of misfortunes. 
The not landing of troops after the bombardment of Alexandria, 
the disclaiming of responsibility for the conduct of affairs in the 
Soudan in 1883, the hurried acknowledgment of responsibility in 
1884, with the humiliating and baneful public announcement that 
the Soudan must be abandoned, the cheap expedient of despatch- 
ing General Gordon without any force to support him,-the refusal 
to allow him to take with him Zebehr, or Indian, or Turkish, or 
English soldiers, and the fatal delay in despatching the expedition 
to rescue him, can really be accounted for only on the principle 
so severely condemned by Mr. Morley. Were General Gordon 
to rise from his distant grave, one can imagine his astonishment, 
if not anger and contempt, at finding that those who were so 
eager to raise monuments to his honour—statues, boys’ homes, 
sailors’ hospitals—have so far forgotten the past that they have 
again entrusted the destinies of the Empire to the Prime Minister 
who, above all others, was most responsible for his abandonment, 
and for the rack and ruin of the Soudan. That Scotland, the 
land of his birth, should have been the chief sinner, would have 
enhanced his grief. Of course, there is not the same chance of 
those tricks being played in 1892 as there was ten years ago. 
Lord Rosebery is Foreign Minister, in the place of Lord Granville; 
and there is a well-grounded opinion that Lord Rosebery will 
carry out the policy of Lord Salisbury. It is certain, however, 
that he will be attacked by the section of his Party who 
caused the melancholy muddle of 1882. Omens are already 
numerous that this section intend to insist upon the evacu- 
ation of Egypt and the giving-up of Uganda. The abandon- 
ment of the Soudan was a political crime that has been followed by 
most terrible consequences. The evacuation of Egypt would be a 
greater crime still, and eventually be attended by more terrible, 
because more far-reaching, results. No six years of good govern- 
ment have done more for any country than the last six, during 
which the government has been carried on by the Egyptian 
Ministry, guided by Lord Cromer, under the supervision and direc- 
tion of Lord Salisbury. The country has been absolutely trans- 
formed,and the condition of millions of people immensely improved. 
The people of Egypt—that is, the fellaheen—have never been so well 
off as they are at present. Europe has gained, for the more prosper- 
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ous Egypt is the better it is for Europe; for Great Britain especially, 
as the increase of her trade with that country clearly shows. Her 
markets have increased, and will increase. Evacuation now would 
entirely undo the whole of the good work that has been done, and 
throw back the country into astate of uncertainty the consequences 
of which no one can calculate. The despotic savages who now sway 
the Soudan would not remain quiet. They would threaten the 
country on every side, and Osman Digma and other generals of 
the present Khalifa would soon be very much to the front. Were 
it to be evacuated now, Europe would be scandalized at the results, 
and the work that has already been done would have to be done again 
by Great Britain or by some other European Power. Egypt cannot 
stand alone, and that is the first principle that must be recognized by 
those who wish well to her or to the peace of the world. The present 
state of the Soudan is alarming to the last degree, and reasons of 
interest as well as of pity must compel us, or some civilized Power, 
sooner or later, to interfere. According to Father Ohrwalder, the 
putting down of the present Khalifa would not be a matter of diffi- 
culty, if it were undertaken in a proper spirit, and with a determi- 
nation to succeed. Lord Cromer himself is now of opinion that 
Egypt must eventually bear sway over Khartoum, and that when 
it does its authority must be supervised by some European Power. 

Another question that threatens to be the sport of this section 
of the Radical Party is Uganda. One of the greatest triumphs of the 
late Government was the manner in which the division of African 
territory for purposes of colonization by different European Powers 
was effected without international friction. There is no doubt that 
Africa is the country of the future. Important as the acquisition 
of territory to other countries may be, there is no country to which 
it is so important as to Great Britain. To turn back from Uganda 
would now be against the interests of the working classes of this 
country, and it would also be cruel and cowardly. The interests of 
the working classes depend upon the markets they can get for the 
sale of their goods; and there can be no possible doubt that the 
more communication can be laid open with Africa, and the more 
the different portions of her territories can be civilized, the better 
for the artisans who work in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the North 
of England. But, having once interfered in Uganda, a great Power 
has no right to recede, and by so doing leave all those who have sided 
with it in various matters to great cruelty on the part of those against 
whom they have sided. It is amiserable reflection that thousands 
upon thousands of persons in the Soudan have been put to torture 
and have suffered death merely because they believed in Great 
Britain, became our allies, and helped us against the Mahdi. Yet 
that is the fact! The same thing will happen with those who were 
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friendly to us in Uganda if we leave it. When the expedition at Abu 
Klea turned their backs upon Khartoum and marched homewards 
the impression left upon the host who surrounded the Mahdi was 
that they retired from fear of the Mahdi’s fury. It was attributed to 
British cowardice, and at the present moment the inflated dervishes 
think that in that particular region of the globe the British power 
has been defeated. 

Were we to leave Uganda the same impression would prevail. 
To remain there may cost the country a certain sum of money. 
No valuable territory can be acquired without cost. It is certain 
that if we leave a stop will be put to civilization, a serious check 
given to the missions, great encouragement to the slave trade, 
and great loss of prestige suffered by ourselves. One of the worst 
characteristics of the modern Radical school is its dread of difti- 
culties. Its advocacy of Home Rule for Ireland has been supported 
on the ground that if Home Rule is not granted there will be diffi- 
culty in governing Ireland. With regard to the acquisition of 
territory or to the bringing of any portion of the globe within the 
sphere of British influence, the modern Radical actually shudders at 
the idea of the increasing responsibility such acquisition and such ex- 
tension of influence entail. It was not in this spirit that the British 
Empire was built up. The more the difficulties, the stronger the 
determination of our forefathers to overcome them. If the 
Empire is to be maintained, the same spirit must actuate us. It 
is impossible that we should plant colonies in Africa, exterminate 
the slave trade, and advance civilization, without having to encounter 
very great difficulties. When they arise it is not for us to be 
alarmed at them, or, worse still, to try to make Party capital out 
of them. On the contrary, their appearance should have a 
bracing effect, and determine us more than ever to conquer 
them. Means of communication are what Africa requires. It is 
the old tale: Wealth is there in abundance; but, without means of 
transport and of communication, it is useless to the world at large. 
With prudence and courage, those communications can be made 
under our supervision ; and the result will be equally advantageous 
to the population of Africa and to that of our own country. The 
lesson of the Soudan should not be lost. A weak or vacillating 
policy must be disastrous. All that the Unionist Party can do is to 
support Lord Rosebery if he is attacked by that section of the 
Radicals which did such incalculable harm between 1882 and 1885. 
Neither Egypt nor Uganda should be evacuated. 


W. T. Marriorr. 


EARLY TREATISES ON IRELAND. 


Durinea the last twenty-four years Ireland has filled a very large 
space in Imperial politics, and during the last six years the Irish 
(Juestion has dwarfed all others in its demands on the attention of 
the Legislature and the constituencies. Yet very few, even of those 
who have assumed to guide public opinion on this question, have 
qualified themselves by a careful study of Irish history and Irish 
character. Fewer still have carried back their researches into Irish 
history beyond the year 1800, or, at farthest, the year 1782. 
“Grattan’s Parliament” and the Act of Union have been treated as 
the fountain-head of discussion, and much ingenuity has been 
wasted in controversies over the one or the other. No argument 
could well be more unprofitable. Whatever may have been the 
merits or defects of the only Legislature, worthy of the name, ever 
established in Ireland, it was neither independent nor representative, 
while it consisted exclusively of Protestants, mainly of landowners, 
and largely of placemen. Whether the means employed to carry the 
Union were more or less defensible, they were the same means which 
had always been employed to manage the Irish House of Commons, 
and probably the only means by which frequent collisions between 
the Parliaments in Dublin and at Westminster could possibly have 
been avoided. The capacity of the modern Irish Democracy for 
Home Rule can no more be tested by the success of Grattan and 
his colleagues than the right of Ireland to claim self-government or 
of Great Britain to refuse it, in the year 1892, can be decided by 
the declarations of Pitt and Cornwallis between 1798 and 1800. 
If the past is to be invoked at all—if our Irish policy is to be deter- 
mined by anything higher than the present exigencies of election- 
cering—we must needs begin our enquiries long before the events 
which followed on the American Revolution, and know something, 
at least, of what Ireland was in previous centuries. 

A valuable repertory of such information is to be found in two 
volumes printed, but, unfortunately, not published, by the late Mr. 
Alexander Thom, in 1860 and 1861. This work is entitled A 
Collection of Tracts and Treatises Illustrative of the Nutwral 
History, Antiquities, and the Political and Social State of 
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Ireland, at Various Periods Prior to the Present Centwry. As 
a very limited number of copies was issued, it is now extremely 
scarce, and the precious materials which it embodies must be 
sought by most readers in a much less accessible form. The choice 
of those materials appears, it must be confessed, to be somewhat 
arbitrary. It does not contain, for instance, either the Description 
of Ireland or the Conquest of Ireland, by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
an author to whose industry Dr. Brewer tells us that “we are 
exclusively indebted for all that is known of the state of 
Ireland during the whole of the Middle Ages,” and from 
whom all writers in succession derived their accounts of that 
country previous to its final conquest by England. Nor does 
it contain the memorable Tour in Ireland of Arthur Young, with 
the General Observations, which form by far the most important part 
of it. Had these been included, we could well have spared Jrelani’s 
Natwrall History by Gerard Boate, compiled with great industry 
before the author had set foot in the country (at the end of 1649), 
though inspired and revised by his brother, a resident Dublin physi- 
cian. Nor should we greatly have missed Sir James Ware’s Latin 
Disquisition on Irish Antiquities, which, learned though it be, was 
composed before Ethnology and Philology had emerged from their 
rudimentary stage. Even Arthur Dobbs’ voluminous Discourse on 
the Trade and Improvement of Ireland (published in 1729) has 
little interest for modern students, being founded on very loose sta- 
tistics, and vitiated throughout by the Mercantile Theory and other 
economical heresies. Still, quite enough remains to furnish a most 
suggestive introduction to a consideration of the Irish Question, in 
its latest aspect, as well as to correct many of the current fallacies 
which so effectually obscure it. Edmund Spenser’s View of the 
State of Ireland ; Sir John Davis’ Discovery of the State of Ireland 
(to which should have been added his Letter to Robert, Earl of 
Salisbwry ); Sir William Petty’s Political Anatomy of Ireland and 
Report from the Council of Trade; Bishop Berkeley's Querist and 
Word to the Wise ; Prior’s List of Irish Absentees in 1729, with its 
appendices on Irish Trade, and a subsequent list drawn up in 1769 
—these are original and trustworthy sources, ngt, indeed, for the 
antiquarian lore and speculative state-craft on which the writers 
may have prided themselves, but for the facts which they attest 
from their own experience, and for the equally instructive preju- 
dices or sentiments which they unconsciously reflect. No one who 
has learned the lessons to be deriyed from these Essays, ranging over 
nearly two centuries, will be easily deceived by the political sciolism 
which affects to cure the inveterate evils of Ireland by paper con- 
stitutions improvised at the bidding of agitators. 

Although Spenser's treatise may justly be regarded as the first 
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literary attempt to expound and solve the Irish Question, as a 
whole, it must not be supposed that Ireland had been regarded by 
Tudor statesmen only as a rebellious country to be trampled down 
into subjection. On the contrary, the State papers of that great 
age deal largely with Irish policy in a spirit which, in general, is 
just and humane. Reports from Royal Commissions are not want- 
ing; and among contributions from private authors we have a report 
to his “partners,” from Robert Payne, one of the Irish “under- 
takers,” dated 1589, seven years before Spenser wrote his View. 
Payne’s report is specially notable as protesting against the 
rapacity of those undertakers who refuse to grant long leases, or 
exact exorbitant rents: conduct which he denounces as contrary to 
Queen Elizabeth’s intentions, and which he contrasts with the 
liberality of another landlord, “Master Phane Beecher,” under 
whom all his poorer neighbours were eager to hold.— 


‘* But he has covenanted with every of his said tennanntes to place others under 
them, by which meanes there are many small perselles of 50, 60, or some a hundred 
acres, to be had as good cheape and under as good .conditions as the best ; for his 
special care is that every Inhabbiter there should have as much libertie as a free- 
holder in England.” 


Such a passage as this is the more significant, because it is amply 
confirmed by the authority of Spenser, Davis, and Petty, all of 
whom recognize agrarian grievances as the master-cause of Irish 
discontent, and the uncertainty of tenure as the chief root of 
agrarian grievances. 

‘‘ There is one general inconvenience,” remarks Spenser, ‘‘ which raigneth almost 
throughout all Ireland : that is, the Lords of land and Freeholders doe not there 
use to set out their lands in farme, or for terme of yeares, to their tennants, but 
onely from yeare to yeare, and some during pleasure, neither indeede will the 


Irish tennant or husbandman otherwise take his land, then so long as he list 
himselfe.” 


The landlord’s motive, according to Spenser, is that he “ daily 
looketh after change and alteration ”—a state of mind not unknown 
in the Ireland of our own time—and likes to keep the tenant abso- 
lutely at his mercy; the tenant’s motive is that, as landlords shame- 
fully abuse their power by the exaction of “coigny” and “ livery,” 
as well as of rack-rents, he prefers to retain his liberty of moving 
elsewhere. The effect is that no tenant will build, fence, or cultivate 
in a husbandlike manner, while all are ready for disorder and crime. 
He thus proceeds, anticipating the Land Acts of a later age :— 


‘“‘ And this inconvenience may be reason enough to ground any Ordinance for 
the good of the Commonwealth, against the private behoofe or will of any landlord 
that shall refuse to graunt any such terme or estate unto his tennant, as may tende 
to the good of the whole realine.” 


This may perhaps be regarded as the locus classicus upon [rish 
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land-tenures under the earlier settlements ; but fresh light is thrown 
upon the subject by the express statements of Sir John Davis, who 
was largely responsible, as Irish Attorney-General, for carrying out 
the famous Ulster settlement, in the reign of James I. We may or 
may not accept as conclusive his very clear description of the old 
Irish tenant-right as “a scrambling and transitory possession,” not 
only void in English law by reason of its uncertainty, but also 
subject to such unrestricted “ cuttings and cosherings” on the part 
of the chiefs, as well as to such incessant repartitions, that in- 
ferior members of a sept were practically on a level with villeins. 
But his testimony must be accepted as of the greatest weight when 
he affirms that under James I.’s Commissions, extending to all the 
provinces except Ulster, the interests of tenants were to be scrupu- 


lously protected, the lands in the lord’s own possession being strictly 
defined, while 


‘**the lands which are found to be possessed by the tenants are left unto them, 


respectively charged with certain rents only, in lieu of all uncertain Irish 
exactions.” 


It does not follow, however, that even under James I. this liberal 
plan of settlement was universally applied ; and it is certain that in 
later times, and especially after the rebellion of 1641, other settle- 
ments, especially the Cromwellian, were conducted on very different 
principles. At all events, Sir William Petty, writing under Charles I1., 
speaks as if the great body of tenants in Ireland were still 
“liable to the humour and caprice of their landlords,” and insists 
upon leasehold tenure as the best remedy, with as much earnestness 
as Spenser. Had these counsels then prevailed, or had they been 
adopted, at the eleventh hour, by the authors of recent Irish Land 
Bills, instead of stereotyping the dual ownership so fatal to agrarian 
prosperity, the present state of Ireland would be far more hopeful. 

But the most important contribution of Spenser to Irish history 
is his vivid delineation of the political and social vices which seem 
to be as inherent in Irish character as the domestic virtues and 
bright intelligence strangely associated with them. These vices are 
often traced directly to the Penal Laws of the eighteenth or the 
confiscations of the seventeenth century, whereas Spenser, writing 
in the sixteenth, describes them as already rife and rampant. The 
shameless disregard of their oaths by Irish jurors, and the habitual 
mendacity of Irish witnesses, are adduced by him as proofs that 
institutions of English origin may be quite unsuited to Ireland. Sir 
William Petty’s testimony is exactly the same, but of less cogency 
as a refutation of the delusion that Irishmen were good citizens 
until demoralized by English oppression. The natural idleness and 
vagrancy of the peasantry, which have been the curse of Ireland in 
all ages, called forth the indignation of Spenser as they did that of 
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Petty, and still more of Bishop Berkeley, who makes them the 
chief ground of his vigorous appeal to the Roman Catholic priests. 
Although Spenser is unsparing in his exposure of the abuses intro- 
duced and encouraged by the English settlers, he sees no salvation 
for Ireland (therein agreeing with Sir John Davis) except in a com- 
plete reorganization of the country by the strong hand of England. 
He clearly discerns that the greatest wrong done by England to 
[reland before his own time was not oppression, but inaction : not the 
nominal subjugation of the island, but the utter failure to subjugate 
it effectively: the open toleration of anarchy under native Home 
Rule in districts beyond the English Pale, the feebleness of the 
attempts made to enforce law and order, the selfish connivance of 
the English colony, if not of their rulers, with barbarous customs,— 
in short, the persistent neglect on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to civilize the wild race entrusted to its charge, and to 
establish settled institutions permanently over the length and 
breadth of the land. He propounds a comprehensive scheme for 
achieving this object, after the lapse of four centuries; and, although 
it is far too drastic and subversive of popular rights to obtain a 
hearing in our own day, it contains some features not unworthy of 
a later and more liberal statesmanship. 


One of these is the issue of a Commission under the Great Seal 


‘** unto persons of speciall trust and judgment, to enquire throughout all Ireland, 
beginning with one county first, and so resting awhile till the same were settled, 
by the verdict of a sound and substantiall jury, how every man houldeth his 
land, of whom, and by what tenure, so that everyone should be admitted to shew 
and exhibite what right he hath, and by what services he houldeth his land, 
whether in cheife or in soeccage, or by knights’ service, or how else soever.” 


The main object of this proposal, it is true, was to secure the rights 
of the Crown; but it was also designed to check the spoliation of 
“poore tennants and freeholders” by unscrupulous landlords hold- 
ing under fictitious titles, and it is much to be regretted that the 
Irish Land Act of 1870 was not preceded by a comprehensive 
survey of this very kind. Again, although Spenser fully approves 
the policy of plantations, he fully recognizes the necessity of con- 
trolling the colonists by the strong hand of Government, protests 
against the idea of rooting the Irish out of their own country, and 
emphatically recommends such a fusion of the two races as may 
produce true national unity, and “ put away the dislikefull conceipt 
both of the one and the other.” Nor is this all, for he distinctly 
advocates what must be called a system of national and even com- 
pulsory education, if not for the whole people, yet for “all the 
sonnes of lords, gentlemen, and such others as are able to bring 
them up in learning.” 

32* 
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**And for that end,” he says, ‘every parish should be forced to keep a 

pettie schoolemaster, adjoyning unto the parish church, to be the more in 
view, which should bring up their children in the first elements of letters ; and 
that, in every countrie (? county) or baronie, they should keepe another able 
schoolemaster, which should instruct them in grammar and in the principles of 
sciences, to whom they should be compelled to send their youth to be disciplined.” 
It is worth observing that a law enacted under Sir Henry Sidney, 
but probably never carried out, had already provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Free School in every diocese, and that Dublin Univer- 
sity was actually founded in the reign of Elizabeth. 

The contrast is remarkable between the discursive but suggestive 
dialogue of Spenser and the succinct crispness of Sir John Davis’ 
narrative, entitled A Discoverie of the State of Ireland: With the 
True Causes why that Kingdom was Never entirely Subdued, nor 
Brought under Obedience of the Crowne of England, wntil the 
Beginning of his Majestie’s most happie Raigne. This treatise 
appeared in 1613, seventeen years after the composition of 
Spenser's View, but twenty years before its publication by Sir 
James Ware, with a dedication addressed to Straftord. It is sad to 
observe that both Davis and Ware assume the final pacification of 
the country to be an accomplished fact. Davis claims the credit of 
this great achievement for Elizabeth and James I.; Ware attributes 
it mainly to Strafford’s administration, surmising that if Spenser 
had lived to see “the good effects which the last 30 years’ peace 
have produced in this land, both for obedience to the lawes, 
as also in traftique, husbandry, civility, and learning,” he 
would have written less censoriously. These words, it will 
be remembered, were penned but eight years before the 
massacre of 1641, which ushered in the darkest period in the 
whole history of British rule in Ireland. And yet it is even now 
difficult to resist the contagious optimism of Davis, or to help be- 
lieving with him that, if the English power had been as vigorously 
and continuously exerted to assimilate Lreland as it was to assimi- 
late Wales, the results would have been much the same. Davis, 
however, differs from Spenser in laying the heaviest blame—not on 
the negligence or blindness of English monarchs, nor on the incor- 
rigible barbarism of the Irishry, but—on the “ pride, covetousness, 
and ill counsell of the English planted heer, which in all former 
ages have bin the chiefe impediments of the final Conquest of 
[reland.” The arguments which he advances in support of this 
conviction are by no means fanciful or obsolete; and he goes so 
far as to assert, upon evidence which he explicitly cites, 

‘* that for the space of 200 years at least, after the first arrival of Henry the Second 
in Ireland, the Irish would gladly have embraced the Lawes of England, and did 
earnestly desire the benefite and protection thereof; which being denied them, 


. did of necessitie, cause a continual bordering warre between the English and the 
Irish.” 
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Sir John Davis’ treatise, indeed, founded upon a thorough per- 
sonal knowledge of all the Irish provinces and careful research 
into legal records, cuts the ground from under the fiction that 
Ireland has been left in cruel bondage to England “for seven 
centuries,” demonstrating clearly that for more than half this period 
it was “left severely alone.” After the visit of John, no English 
King, except Richard IL, set foot in Ireland for nearly five 
centuries; and the army brought over by that King was the only 
English army worthy of the name that served in Ireland between 
the reign of Henry II. and the suppression of Tyrone’s rebellion 
in the last years of Elizabeth’s reign. During this interval of 
nearly four centuries, the greater part of Ireland enjoyed the 
blessings of self-government. And the result was not only a state 
of lawlessness and disintegration exactly like that which preceded 
the (so-called) English Conquest, but a large emigration to England. 

Those who imagine that it has been reserved for the present 
generation to show a practical sympathy with the Irish people, and 
that [rish reforms have been always due to motives of fear, would 
do well to read Davis’ list of remedial measures carried out under 
James I. Such were the abolition of Coigny and Livery—the most 
intolerable of old Irish grievances ;—“ the Act of Oblivion ” under 
which a general amnesty was granted to all who would claim the 
benefit of it; the effective extension of judicial circuits and legal 
procedure throughout Ireland, with the consequent suppression of 
crimes and customary extortions; the institution of schools for 
learning English; the encouragement of maritime commerce, as 
well as of inland markets and fairs; above all, the agrarian settle- 
inent already described. Although Ulster, then but just conquered, 
was treated separately, we have Davis’ positive assurance that 
James I. made there “a mixed plantation of English and Irish, 
that they might grow up together into one nation.” As for 
the other provinces, he declares that, after the settlement, the 
value of land was doubled within a few years; and Sir William 
Petty informs us that in 1641 above two-thirds of the “ good land ” 
in Ireland belonged to Papists and “sequestered” Protestants— 
doubtless those afterwards convicted of complicity with the rebellion. 

The Political Anatomy of Sir William Petty, compiled in 1672, 
gives a minute picture of Ireland as it appeared to a skilled observer 
after the long Civil War, the Cromwellian settlement, and the Act 
of Settlement passed in the reign of Charles IJ. It is a work of the 
highest value, since the author was not only Surveyor-General of 
[reland, but among the earliest masters of statistics and political 
economy, when they were still in the prescientific stage, and un- 
fettered by dogmatic theories. Moreover, the facts and arguments 
embodied in the Political Anatomy are followed out to their con- 
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clusions in the Report from the Council of Trade, drawn up by 
Petty, and dated March 25, 1676. Most of the Report, and much 
of the Anatomy, is so condensed as to defy abridgment ; but many 
of the remarks in the latter throw a welcome light on the condition 
of Ireland in Petty’s day, and the chapter in which he treats of “ the 
future settlement of Ireland, and its union with England,” well 
deserves an attentive perusal. It may shock those who denounce 
force as no remedy for Ireland to hear that, according to Petty, the 
twenty years of strong government succeeding Cromwell’s expedi- 
tion raised the country to a higher level of wealth and prosperity 
than it had attained before 1641. On the other hand, it is startling 
to find him deliberately propounding the cynical opinion that no 
foreign nation is likely to covet so ruinous an inheritance as Ireland 
had been to England for the last 500 years. In spite of the recent 
improvement, he thinks “it were to the advantage of the English 
to abandon their whole interest in that country, and fatal to any 
other nation to take it”; remarking incidentally that the suppression 
of the rebellion had cost thrice as much as the whole value of the 
country, and reckoning that immediately afterwards one million 
sterling would have bought up all the “ profitable ” land in Ireland. 
Still, he fully recognizes the responsibility and the civilizing 
mission of England, rejecting with indignation the counsels of 
“ some furious spirits ” who desired the extinction of the Irish race : 
an opinion which he reprobates as “ not only impious and inhumane, 
but withal frivolous and pernicious.” 

One proof of his sympathy with the Irish tenant is that he 
strongly advocates leases “for time, and upon certain conditions, 
which being performed, they are absolute freemen”; and it is re- 
markable that in his valuation of Irish lands he expressly deducts 
“the benefit of leases, and the value of tenants’ improvements upon 
the said lands.” He assumes, it is true a fundamental inferiority 
of race in the native Irish, three-fourths of whom he describes as 
living “ in a brutish nasty condition, in cabins with neither chimney, 
door, stairs, nor window, even worse than those of the savage 
Americans,” and as feeding chiefly upon milk and potatoes, shell- 
fish, and butter made rancid by preservation in bogs. He roundly 
asserts that it is their manifest interest “to be transmuted into 
English,” and one or two of his prescriptions for effecting this object 
may well strike us as somewhat grotesque, such as the exportation 
of several thousand Irish girls to England, where they should 
be “disposed of, one to each parish,” while an equal number of 
English girls should be “ brought back and married to the Irish,” 
so as to produce a gradual fusion of the races. On the other hand, 
he is at much pains to show that most vices of the Irish national 
character are traceable to circumstances, and he was far in advance 
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of his age in discovering the benefits of a Legislative Union, which 


he advocates in language not unworthy of consideration at the 
present moment.— 


‘* If both kingdoms, now two, were put into one, and under one legislative power 
and Parliament, the members whereof should be in the same proportion that the 
power and wealth of each nation are, there would be no danger such a Parliament 
should do anything to the prejudice of the English interest in Ireland ; nor could 


the Irish ever complain of partiality, when they shall befreely and proportionably 
represented in all Legislatures.” 


But then, as if gifted with prescience of a coming Home Rule Bill, 
involving a conflict of legislative jurisdiction, he continues thus :— 


“It is absurd that the inhabitants of Ireland, naturally and necessarily bound to 
obey their Sovereign, should not be permitted to know who, or what, the same is, 
i.e., Whether the Parliament of England-or that of Ireland; and in what cases the 


one, and in what the other—which uncertainty is or may be made a pretence for 
any disobedience.” 


If [reland is to be kept a distinct kingdom why, he asks, should not 
England beyond the Trent be made another kingdom ? 


‘‘or why was there even a union between England and Wales, the good effects 
and fruits whereof were never questioned? And why may not the entire kingdom 
of England be further cantonized, and infinitely, for the advantage of parties ? ” 


In the meantime, he declares against restrictions on Irish trade, 
and, indeed, states the cardinal doctrine of Free Trade in one 
pregnant question which Adam Smith himself might have 
adopted.— 


‘*Why should we be forbid the use of any foreign commodity, which our own 
lands and country cannot produce, when we can employ our spare hands and lands 
upon such exportable commodities as will purchase the same, and more?” 


Both these proposals, for a Legislative Union and for Free Trade, 
are definitely formulated in the Report from the Council of Trade. 

The Querist of Bishop Berkeley was first printed, without his 
name in 1735, and republished, with his name, in 1752. It pos- 
sesses an interest of an entirely different order from that of the 
Political Anatomy, since it conveys no solid information, except 
incidentally, and is directed almost exclusively to a cumulative 
development of the last in the series of its pregnant questions— 
“ Whose fault is it if poor Ireland still continues poor?” Berkeley’s 
tacit answer to this question is extremely simple, and finds lucid 
expression in his Word to the Wise, or an Evxhortation to the 
Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland. In his opinion, “ the want of 
industry,” due to “innate hereditary sloth,” is at the bottom of all 
Irish misery. He does not, indeed, ignore the discouragement of 
Irish labour resulting from the selfish commercial policy of Eng- 
land, from the Penal Laws against Catholics, and from the pressure, 
in some districts, of exorbitant rents. But he certainly minimises 
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these disadvantages, and fails to speak with becoming indignation 
of the shameful prohibition of the Irish woollen trade, so inade- 
quately compensated by the bounties on Irish linens. His object 
is to impress salutary home truths upon his countrymen, and, in 


doing so, he shows himself no respecter of persons. In one place, 
he asks 


‘*Whether the bulk of our Irish natives are not kept from thriving by that 
cynical content in dirt and beggary which they possess to a degree beyond any 
other people in Christendom ?” 


But soon afterwards we light upon such queries as these :— 


‘**Suppose the bulk of our inhabitants had shoes to their feet, clothes to their 
backs, and beef in their bellies—might not such a state be eligible for the public, 
even though the squires were condemned to drink ale and cyder?” ‘* Whether a 
woman of fashion ought not to be declared a public enemy?” ‘‘ Whether our 
gentry understand or have a notion of magnificence, and, whether, for want 
thereof, they do not affect very wretched distinctions ?” 


Berkeley’s dominant idea is that even without foreign trade, or 
woollen manufactures, the people of Ireland may indefinitely in- 
crease their own resources and comfort by steady industry and 
domestic commerce. In support of this, he devotes several pages 
to a scheme for a National Irish Bank, like the banks of Venice and 
Amsterdam, whose capital is to “consist of land and paper, one of 


which cannot be exported and the other is in no danger of being 
exported.” He ridicules the notion that gold and silver constitute 


wealth, and rises above the superstitions of the Mercantile Theory 
when he asks 


‘** Whether the annual balance of trade between}Italy and Lyons be not about 
four millions in favour of the former, and yet, whether Lyons be not a gainer by 


this trade?” 

He would invoke the power of the State to substitute agriculture 
for pasturage, and to encourage the growth of hemp, and to estab- 
lish a School of Design, while he strongly recommends the manu- 
facture of paper and of every other product for which Ireland is 
peculiarly suited. But he also displays an enlightened regard for 
the interests of learning, even proposing the foundation of a second 
College within the University of Dublin, in order to promote 
a healthy rivalry, and the admission of Roman Catholic stu- 
dents “without obliging them to attend chapel duties, or cate- 
chisms, or divinity lectures. He boldly advocates a more equal 
distribution of wealth, and betrays his dislike of Primogeniture in 
the question so often quoted, “What right hath an eldest son to 
the worst education?” Like Petty, he regards Ireland as under- 
peopled, and carries to an amusing extreme his desire to multiply 
“hands and mouths,” when he enquires “ whether there should not 
be erected in each province an hospital for orphans and foundlings 
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at the expense of old bachelors?” Nor does he appear to ap- 
preciate the elementary fact that mere expenditure on building, 
furniture, and gardens, to which he incites the country gentry, is 
wholly unproductive, and could not help to feed the surplus popu- 
lation of his own time, much less the increased population which 
he longed to see. It is to be feared that his advice on this head 
was only too influential, for the ostentatious mansions erected by 
lrish country gentlemen in the latter half of the last century were 
among the chief steps towards impoverishing themselves and rack- 
renting the peasantry. 

Upon the subject of Absenteeism, Berkeley is at variance with 
Sir William Petty, who, however, is by no means consistent with 
himself. For, although in one passage he dwells on the constant 
drain of money out of Ireland, for the rents of absentees and other 
charges, as a great burden on Irish finances, he argues, sophistically, 
in another passage, against the proposed tax on absentees, and the 
notion that Ireland was being exhausted by the efflux of money 
for their rents. Berkeley is guilty of no such inconsistency. He 
vehemently urges Irish gentlemen to reside on their estates, and 
his belief that Absenteeism was a curse to Ireland was shared by 
inost reformers of that age. Not the least valuable articles in this 
collection of papers are lists of Absentees compiled respectively in 
1729 and 1769. Both are divided into three classes: the first com- 
prising those residing constantly abroad and seldom or never seen in 
Ireland ; the second, those who generally lived abroad, but visited 
Ireland now and then for a month or two; the last, those who lived 
regularly in Ireland, although occasionally absent for health, pleasure, 
or business. The annual sum drawn out of the kingdom by those 
of the first class was estimated in 1729 at £204,200; in 1769, at 
£371,900. The sum drawn out by those of the second class was 
estimated in 1729 at £91,800; in 1769, at £117,800. The sum drawn 
out by those of the third class was estimated in 1729 at £54,000 ; 
in 1769, at £92,000. To these estimates very large additions are 
made, in both cases, under such heads as civil and military pensions 
remitted abroad, money carried off by “ adventurers to America,” 
money spent in the education of young Irishmen in England, 
and profits of various kinds made’by England out of Ireland. The 
aggregate result is that in 1729 the “annual remittances out of 
the kingdom” were computed to amount to £627,799; in 1769, 
to about £1,500,000. Nor will these figures appear extravagant, 
it they be compared with the careful estimate made by Arthur 
Young in 1779, where the total rental of Irish Absentees is stated 
at_ £730,000, exclusive of all the supplementary items comprised in 
the former estimates. Prior, the reputed author of the first list, 
uses the facts in it as the basis of questionable views on Irish cur- 
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rency; but these do affect the importance of his positive statement 
that 


‘*the demands of our absentees greatly exceed all our gain by trade, and amount 
to as much yearly as the whole current coin of the kingdom.” 


His conclusion is unqualified.— 


‘There is no way left to save us, but by obliging them to live at home, or 
making them pay for living abroad,” 


—a measure for which he quotes precedents dating from the reign 
of Richard IIL., especially a Statute of Henry VIII, under 
which two-thirds of the rental belonging to Absentees was for- 
feited to the Crown. This view afterwards received the high 
sanction of Lord Chatham, who, in a letter to Lord Shelburne, 
distinctly acknowledges the right of the Irish Parliament to levy 
a tax on Absentees without the leave and even against the will 
of the English Parliament. The whole Essay of Prior should be read 
by those who ignore or disparage the evil of Absenteeism. It 
will be noticed that its author advocates the substitution of Gavel- 
kind for Primogeniture, as a compulsory rule of descent for estates 
worth above £500 a year, so that all the sons may be induced “ to 
sit down on their own respective patrimonies and improve them.” 
A perusal of these Karly Treatises on Ireland, followed by a study 
of later Reports on its condition, both public and private, down to 
the revelations of the Devon Commission and of still more recent 
enquiries, is ill-calculated to encourage a hopeful forecast of its 
regeneration. There is a fine passage in the opening of Spenser’s 


discourse, where Jrencus thus replies to Hudoxus’ vague suggestion 
of reform :— 


‘*Marry, so there have bin divers good plots devised, and wise councels cast 
already about reformation of that realme ; but they say it is the fatal destiny of 
that land, that no purposes whatsoever are meant for her good will prosper or take 
good effect ; which, whether it proceed from the very genius of the soyle, or in- 
fluence of the starres, or that Almighty God hath not yet appointed the time of 
her reformation, or that he reserveth her in this unquiet state still for some secret 
scourge which shall by her come unto England, it is hard to be knowne, but yet 


much to be feared.” 

It would be difficult to express in language more pathetic or ap- 
propriate the misgivings which still oppress the most sanguine 
minds in legislating for Ireland, whether on the basis of Home 
Rule or on that of Imperial Union. None but a fatalist can believe 
that Ireland is eternally doomed, either by the laws of Nature or by 
the decrees of an inscrutable Providence, to brood helplessly over 
her ancient wrongs, an unprofitable and irreconcilable member of 
the European family. Still, there is a strange family-likeness in 
the pictures of Irish misery and impotence drawn by so many 
observers in so many different centuries, as there is a strangely 
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monotonous refrain in their reflections on its causes and its cure. 
Many conditions, indeed, have been entirely reversed since the 
reign of Elizabeth. The privileged barbarism of the “TIrishry ” 
was swept away, and the domain of English law extended over 
the whole island, in the reign of James I. The scarcity of 
population deplored by Petty, and even by Berkeley, was soon 
afterwards succeeded by a far more perilous redundancy of popu- 
lation, and the estimated total of 1,100,000 inhabitants under 
Charles IT. had swelled to nearly eight millions and a half under 
Queen Victoria. The cruel restrictions on Irish trade, which 
Berkeley extenuated, were repealed more than a century ago; 
the Penal Laws, so oppressive in theory but so easily evaded in prac- 
tice, lasted but little more than two generations ; Roman Catholic 
disabilities were greatly relaxed in the last century, and all but 
removed in 1829; Protestant Ascendency ceased with the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church in 1869; the rights of property 
common to all civilized nations have been annulled or limited, in 
the interest of Irish tenants, by successive Acts dating from 1870. 
Then, why is the Ireland of to-day so nearly the same in its essential 
features with the Ireland of Spenser, if not with the Ireland of 
Giraldus Cambrensis ? He who could answer this question conclu- 
sively would have gone far to solve the most troublesome problem of 
British statesmanship. But there are some facts, at least, which 
are beyond dispute, and may help to explain what must ever 
remain a reproach to both nations. 

One of these facts is the geographical position of Ireland, de- 
scribed in the euphuistic phrase of Lord Beaconsfield as “contiguous 
to a melancholy ocean,” which surely marked it out as the last place 
to be reached by the wave of civilization advancing from the East. 
Ireland “led nowhere” ; it had few commercial resources of its own; 
it lay altogether outside the course of trade ; and it contained little 
to reward the cupidity of a conqueror. The consequence was that, 
as we have seen, it was never really conquered, never subjected to 
the influences and experiences which disciplined the English and 
French tribes into nations, never drawn within the attraction of the 
great European movement. In the ages before Henry II. it was 
absolutely neglected by England, and for several centuries after- 
wards three-fourths of it was abandoned to its native anarchy. 
Under such conditions another race might have developed a 
vigorous national life of its own, but, unhappily, the Irish race, 
stationary as the Chinese, was absolutely dependent for its 
chance of progress upon the guidance which England alone could 
supply, and which England failed to supply. Let it never be for- 
gotten, however, that, whatever of civilization, whatever of free insti- 
tutions, and whatever of national unity, Ireland possesses, it owes to 
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England, and to England alone. There is not the least reason to 
suppose that, if left to itself, it would have made the slightest ap- 
proach to Switzerland, for instance, in the power of self-government : 
and it is a notable fact that in all history no Irish leader, with the 
doubtful exception of Grattan, has displayed the genius of a states- 
man—unless it were the last idol of Irish patriotism, so recently 
dethroned. Let it be confessed, on the other hand, that, having 
undertaken the political guardianship and education of Ireland, 
England has grievously fallen short of its duty. The capacity for 
Imperial rule, which makes us the greatest of Asiatic Powers, has 
been signally wanting in our administration of an island within 
sight of our own coast. Having under our charge one of the most 
backward populations in Europe, singularly endowed with gifts of 
head and heart, but singularly deficient in all the political virtues, 
we have either refused to govern it all, or insisted in dealing with it 
as if it were capable of the very same liberties as ourselves, and re- 
quired no stronger government than Great Britain. We are truly 
said by those who despair of the Union to have “ tried everything,” 
for we have indeed “ tried everything by turns and nothing long”— 
every shift of time-serving expediency—but not a far-sighted 
policy, deliberately matured and firmly maintained for generations, 
with a due regard to Irish ideas and Irish sentiments, in so far only as 
these do not conflict with impartial justice and a continuous enforce- 
ment of law and order. Whether this inestimable benefit, which 
Ireland is powerless to bestow upon itself, can be secured to it 
under the Union, despite the demands of Party spirit and popularity- 
hunting, it is for the new Democracy to decide. Upon that decision 
must depend, not merely the destiny of Ireland, but the future 
place of Great Britain among the nations of the world. 


GEORGE C. BropRICcK. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EMINENT POLITICIAN.* 


PART 1. 
THEY were waiting in the little sitting-room on the ground floor. 
It was the least pretentious room in the whole house, and yet the 
one that Suzanne loved the best, for it contained the only remain- 
ing scraps of furniture left from old days. They were not in the 
best taste, perhaps—the tall cupboard with the gilt pillars, the 
(livan, the old-fashioned arm-chairs, the still more old-fashioned 
table. Long ago, when they lived in a modest flat in the Rue de 
la Pompe, these few things had been bought a bargain, and bit 
by bit at auction-rooms, by Michael himself, and they had placed 
them proudly in his working-room. In those days they were their 
grandest possessions. Now they were hidden away in this room, 
where only the family, or very intimate friends, were admitted ; and 
brand-new “suites,” ordered ready-made, from a fashionable uphol- 
sterer, adorned the two floors of the large private house with stables 
and coach-house, in the Rue St. George, that the Teissiers had 
occupied for the last three years. They had continued their simple 
ways as long as possible; but, when their means became ampler, 
thanks to a legacy, and Michael’s position grew gradually more im- 
portant, they were obliged to enlarge their way of living. As Vice- 
President of the Chamber, and on the high-road to becoming a 
Minister, he had to resign himself to going into society and to 
receiving it at his own house, and in many ways to live more 
showily. But to Suzanne these dear old bits of furniture were full 
of memories which made her love them. They reminded her of the 
days when, at least for the few hours of leisure that he snatched 
from his profession, her Michael was entirely her own. He was a 
journalist, beginning to be well-known, and therefore very busy. He 
had a large share, also, in the management of a thriving paper, 
“ Order,” to which his success was in no small degree due, and in 
which even still he had a considerable interest. They recalled to 
her the first rapturous happiness of a love-match—an imprudent one, 
perhaps,—between him, a very young,and poor, man, with no assured 


* The ‘‘ Private Life of an Eminent Politician” is an English rendering of a 
novel by the well-known French man-of-letters, Edonard Rod. 
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future, and her, a girl, scarcely more than a child, with no dowry 
but her courage and love. They recalled to her all the little tender 
details of the passionate love and almost jealous exclusiveness of 
those first six, childless, years. They recalled still to her the novel 
enjoyment of their ampler means, and the long hours that followed 
her timid confession to her pleased and happy husband, of what 
tilled her with fear and pain, and yet tender joy. They reminded her 
of an illness of Annie’s, their eldest girl, and then of a long nursing 
of Michael, through a disease in which the doctor gave him up, but 
where love, more than skill, won the day. Yes: they reminded her, 
not only of these, but of graver matters: those dark, or bright, 
threads that, mingling, weave the pattern on the woof of Life, and 
then gradually fade into the blurred, half tints of Time. They told 
her of days sometimes good, sometimes bad; mostly good on the 
whole, because beautified by love. Suzanne already began to live 
more in regrets than hopes, and to feel, with a sort of blind instinct, 
that the years gone by were better than those that were to come. 
There were so many things now that diverted Michael’s love from 
her! It was, no doubt, still warm enough to resist the growing en- 
croachment of business, and keep his strong character proof against 
any vicissitudes of fortune. Yet, things were not quite the same, 
She saw less and less of him now. The sort of life they led made it 
so. He had his part to play, his paper to edit, his party to lead, 
and his schemes to carry out, for the “moral regeneration” of his 
country, as he called it, and to which he had given himself up, heart 
and soul. True, his wife approved his work, encouraged him in 
it, and loved him all the more for it. But still it took him 
away from her. She had to share him with his constituents, his 
colleagues, his opponents, his friends, his dependents, his admirers, 
male and even female. For women were attracted by his fiery elo- 
quence, his love of right, his high character, and last, not least, by 
his success with their unending curiosity about celebrities. They ran 
after him, they wrote to him, they surrounded him with an atmos- 
phere both intoxicating and insidious. And so it came about that 
with the old trustful love was mingled just a trifle of uneasiness, 
which, though she scarcely allowed it to herself, persistently troubled 
her. Inspite of Suzanne’s faith in her husband, the vaguest of little 
fears floated, every now and then, across her mind. She realized 
that her hold on him might possibly grow weaker, or slacken. She 
was growing older; a few grey threads silvered her pretty brown 
hair, her cheek was losing its freshness; and the lines on her brow, 
though not deep, as yet, were coming all thesame. Michael, on the 
contrary, who was only four years older than herself, remained as 
young as ever, without a single grey hair, as strong, energetic, and 
bright as a boy, and looking as if his thirty years of active life had 
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never weighed on him. Yes: Suzanne could not help regretting 
the days that, seated in one of those old-fashioned arm-chairs, she 
watched Michael writing at his old-fashioned table, while she pre- 
tended to read some novel, or did some plain sewing for the house. 
And so it was that, for the sake of living in that dear past, she un- 
consciously loved to shut herself up in this little simple room, to 
which only their intimate friends were admitted. 

On this particular day Suzanne was there with her two little 
girls: Annie, eight years old, and very tall and slim for her age ; 
rather pale, with fair hair, and a little pensive face, lighted up 
with two great, grey eyes, Michael’s eyes, and with a serious, 
tender, almost sad expression; and Laurel, younger by two years, 
a dark child, that seemed to smile with every feature of her face ; 
with merry eyes, a rather large mouth, and round, dimpled cheeks. 
The two children stood, as was their wont, on each side of their 
mother, the eldest on her right, the youngest on her left, quietly 
playing with the rings on the hand which she gave them. 

As she watched their gentle ways, which seemed natural enough 
to the eldest girl, but must have cost many an effort to Laurel, 
Suzanne was talking to a visitor, Jaques Mondet, the most intimate 
friend of her husband’s boyhood. He had arrived, unexpectedly, 
by the morning express, called to town on some family matter. 
He could only be away for forty-eight hours from the public school 
at Annecy, where he and Michael studied, as boys, and where, for the 
last ten years, he had been Latin master. Knowing, as he did, that 
there was always a room for him at the Teissiers, he had come to 
ask for it, sure of a warm welcome. Mondet was the friend of 
both husband and wife. The Teissiers had spent several summers 
in his neighbourhood, on the shores of the little lake, whose waves 
seemed to whisper memories of boyhood to Michael. The two 
friends were never separate. At first Suzanne had not quite liked 
Mondet; but gradually a feeling of the strongest friendship had 
grown up between them, as she learnt to know him better. This 
good soul, without ambition as without fortune, with wisely disci- 
plined wants, who hid a warm heart, and an exceptional large- 
mindedness, under a rough exterior, came to seem to her, as she 
said, Michael’s “ good angel.” She admired him for his simplicity, 
his uprightness, his good sense. At times she could almost have 
envied his wife, who, though living in no atmosphere of glory, had, 
at least, her husband all to herself, or, at all events, shared him only 
with her six big, well-fed, ill-dressed children, whose demonical 
racket did not in the least disturb Mondet in his wearisome work 
of correcting school exercises. She felt that these two beings, 
who loved and helped each other in all things, and were strong and 
well, had wisely accepted life as it is, and enjoyed it, plagued neither 
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by importunate desires, nor by unattainable aspirations. In Michael's 
life she felt there was always a great unsatisfied gulf of longing, a 
vast ocean of ambition, on which his soul was tossed; calm only 
until some breath of wind should come to stir it to its depths. 
Mondet, for his part, admired Suzanne for her charm of reserve, for 
her beaming goodness, for her utter devotion to the “great man” 
for whom he too had an almost fatherly love. He used often to 
say to Teissier : 

“ You have the very wife in the whole world to suit you, my fine 
fellow. You ought to be the happiest of men!” 

And Teissier would answer, 

“ Quite true; and [ am happy, perfectly happy.” 

But sometimes he would add, 

“In any case, [ am too busy to be anything else.” 

At this Mondet would stop, puzzled, with a vague sort of intuition 
that there was a wheel that creaked, ever so little, in the machinery 
of that happiness. 

Suzanne and Mondet had many things to tell each other. They 
had met but rarely for the last four years. Ever since Teissier had 
become so successful, the holidays at Annecy had been given up. 
So they talked of all sorts of things, interrupted every now and 
then by Laurel, who was getting tired of being good and quiet so 
long. When Mondet had told all his news of his wife, and his six 
children, Suzanne’s turn came to take her share in the conversation. 
“ How he has got on!” Mondet kept repeating, as he listened with 
admiration. “ You know, at the next election he is dead sure to be 
returned, unopposed, for our department. We are only afraid that 
if, as is very likely, he is returned for the Seine too, he will give 
us up.” 

“ Yes,” said Suzanne, with a touch of pride: “he is very popular. 
Everywhere they acknowledge the purity of his motives, and the 
steadiness of his principles. But . . . his whole life goes in it: 
he no longer is ours, but belongs to everybody.” 

“ What else would you have? A great man can’t be at the same 
time a man of leisure; and he is a great man—there is no doubt 
about it—a really great man. I have always had a high opinion of 
him ever since the days when [ used to help him with his Latin 
exercises, for Latin was never his strong-point. Yet, I own, he 
astonishes me, and has surpassed all my expectations. When | 
look at what he has done the last four years ! . . . the irresistible 
geniality of temper with which he set to work to organize the forces 
of the Conservative Party to resist the Jacobinism that threatened 
to be so dangerous, the wisdom of his suggestions, the cleverness. 
of his tactics, his eloquence.” 

Here Suzanne modestly interrupted him. 
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“But we must remember that he has had the support of the 
country, and been thoroughly well backed up in other quarters.” 

“ Well backed up?” said Mondet. . . . “ H’m—and by whom, 
I should like to know ?” 

“ Well, by those who share the leadership of the Party with him: 
by publicists like Peyraud, by deputies like De Thornes, or Mon- 
seigneur Russel.” 

Mondet shook his head. 

“ Peyraud—De Thornes—Monseigneur Russel—I should like to 
see what they would be without him—they and their friends. No, 
no: I know only too well that it is Michael—on whom the burden 
really falls—and do you know why? Because he is worth all the 
others put together. They are mere puppets, who have their own 
ends to attain. But he, with his lofty character, has faith, will, 
and an ideal—things that are only too rare now-a-days. These it is 
that have helped him to save us. Has he changed much since he 
has been playing this great part /” 

“Oh dear, no! He is just the same as ever ; calm, self-possessed, 
thinking of everything and unmoved by the hottest struggle .. . 
To-day, for instance, he is to make a great speech, and yet, if you 
had seen him at breakfast——” 

Mondet hastily interrupted her. 

“ He is making a speech, and you are not at the Chamber ?” 

“No: he does not like me to be there when he’s speaking; 
and I don’t think [ should like it particularly myself. I should be 
stared at; and no one knows better than you that I don’t care for 
that sort of thing, though I do care for something else.” 

“T have never heard him; and, if [| had only known he was to 
speak, I could have come up from Annecy last night. It would 
have been just as easy. I am so sorry. What is his speech 
about 7” 

“ He has introduced a measure demanding the suppression of the 
Law on Divorce.” 

Mondet opened his eyes with astonishment. “And why does he 
want to do away with divorce?” he exclaimed. “ Divorce is neces- 
sary. It exists for excellent reasons : it——” 

Suzanne interrupted him. “ Michael’s quite right, and, if you 
heard him, you would be sure to agree with him. You must not 
forget that, in his scheme, everything—the family, society, and 
the Church—all go to make up one sacred whole. Its integrity 
ought to be respected. Of course, I can’t explain it all to you; 
but he is quite admirable when he touches on these questions. 
[ am sure he will have had no end of a success to-day.” 

Mondet’s astonishment could be seen in his honest face; but he 
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Member yourself,” he said, smiling. “ Yes, indeed: you would have 
seconded Michael every bit as well as De Thornes and Monseigneur 
Russell. He may be right, if you say he is; and he thinks he 
is: but it’s a serious business—a serious business.” 

As he said this, the door opened, and, without waiting to be 
announced, a charming-looking girl entered the room. The 
children rushed at her to be kissed. She stroked Annie’s long 
hair, and held out her hand to Suzanne, who said— 

“Good morning, Blanche.” 

“T came to ask you to give me a dinner,” she began, “if | don’t 
put you out.” 

“You know that you never. put us out: and, to-day, as it happens, 
we have an old friend with us, a friend of yours, too——” 

Blanche, who had not observed Mondet till now, advanced towards 
him, with her hand out. 

“M. Mondet !” 

“ Mdlle. Estéve !—I dare not call you ‘Blanche’ after not meet- 
ing you for these long five years. How changed you are in the time 
—how changed!” 

Blanche’s father, Raoul Estéve, also a native of their province, had 
had a third share in the close friendship that united Teissier and 
Mondet. He was a clever engineer, energetic, full of ideas and 
initiative, accidentally killed in the prime of life in a railway 
disaster, leaving a wife and a daughter, if not in actual penury, 
in very straitened circuinstances. 

Teissier, taking on himself to act in the place of their incapable 
trustee, managed to disentangle the mess in which Estéve had left 
his money affairs, and to save from the general wreck enough to 
insure Blanche’s future. His widow, after a great show of rather 
noisy grief, married again, before she had left off her weeds, a 
M. de Quérieux, a rich and insignificant fribble. There were no 
children by this second marriage, which had plunged her into a whirl 
of fashionable life, for which she always had a liking. As her 
daughter, who was no more like her in character than in face, grew 
up, she found her in the way. She neglected her; and Blanche, 
hating M. de Quérieux, against whom she cherished a secret grudge, 
unhappy in her loveless home, disgusted by the manners and 
habits to which she had to conform, grew gradually estranged 
from her own family, and almost became the adopted daughter of 
Suzanne. 

Mondet knew her story. He had (so to speak) watched Blanche 
grow up, for she used to accompany the Teissiers in their holiday 
trips. But he had not seen her, now, for four years, and in that 
time she had greatly changed and improved. She had turned into 
a slight, refined-looking, girl, with something about her more attrac- 
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tive than mere beauty. She had that, too; but it was of the 
unobvious sort that easily escapes the ordinary observer. 

The irregularity of her features prevented their harmoniousness 
from being taken in at once. Her hair, at first sight, seemed too 
colourless for her blue-veined and almost excessively fair skin ; long 
eyelashes shaded her eyes, as though to hide their curious aqua- 
inarine colour, their limpid sparkle, and their infinitely sweet ex- 
pression. She had to be well looked at before her charm was fully 
grasped. As she walked, her movements were rather slow, but full 
of the gracefulness of a refined nature. In speaking she had a 
grave and singularly clear voice, that gave value to her most casual 
word. Her ways, her gestures, her quiet dignity, conferred on her 
i special atmosphere of her own. 

“ M. Teissier was splendid to-day,” said Blanche, as she sat down 
in the third of the old-fashioned arm-chairs. 

Her manner was animated, as if she was still excited by the strife 
she had just witnessed. 

“ Have you been to the Chamber, then ?” inquired Mondet. 

“Yes: Lwent with Mde. De Thornes. Would you believe it ?—she 
had never heard him before 

“ Like me,” said Mondet. 

“ And me,” said Suzanne, with a half-smile. 

“You don’t need to go and hear him in the Chamber,” said 
Blanche, “for you have him all to yourself at home, and he tells 
you all he does and all he says. But to-day he was more eloquent, 
more persuasive, than ever.” 

«Then, I suppose, his motion was carried 7?” said Suzanne. 

“ No; but it was a triumph all the same. Fourrée had moved the 
previous question ; the previous question ! on a motion of Teissiers ! 
and it was rejected by a majority of upwards of a hundred. 
“Urgency” was rejected also, unfortunately, but only after being put 
twice, and lost by a bare fifteen votes. The House became excited, 
und angry—the Right were growling, the Left applauding—when, 
in the middle of the fuss, he stood up, and said in his deep, clear, 
voice, that is always heard over everything, “ Very well, then: we 
shall only have to do it all over again.” And then some of them 
got very angry, even in the galleries, which were choke-full. I don’t 
think he ever raised such a storm before. But you know how calm 
he always is in a storm.” 

She became more and more excited as she spoke; her voice 
trembled with suppressed enthusiasm; Mondet shook his head, in 
a way he had when he disapproved. 

“ Why does Michael take up such a matter as divorce ?” he asked. 
“It is one of those puzzling questions that it is much better left 
alone, From time to time they get settled one way or the other, 
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for good or ill. But once they are settled, it is better to let 
them be. [ know nothing about the law now in force; but in any 
case it can’t be so much out of date as to require to be tam- 
pered with so soon.” 

“ Michael would convert you,” said Suzanne, as Blanche was pre- 
paring to reply. “And here he is!” 

He entered the room as she spoke. He was tall and manly- 
looking, with a strongly-marked profile, and a determined expres- 
sion, dark-brown hair, cut short, and a moustache curling up- 
wards. 

“Good morning” he said,as he came in. “What! you, Mondet / 
and what piece of good luck brings you here /” 

He held out his hand to him. 

But Mondet knew his old friend too well not to detect ever so 
slight a tinge of annoyance in his voice, despite the cordiality of 
his words, and action. He was more puzzled than put out by it. 

“Only something about my aunt’s will,” he answered. “The 
lawyer wanted to see me: so I have run up for two days.” 

“What! only for two days/” and this time Michael’s cordiality 
was more marked. “ But, since you have got away, we must at least 
make it worth your while. Should you like a little holiday? | 
can get it for you if you would.” 

“ Are you, then, in such favour with the Minister ’” 

No—at daggers drawn. And that’s why I should get anything 
if 1 chose to ask.” 

“And you're the man who wants to set everything to rights, 
and talk like that——,” began Mondet. 

But Michael had already turned to Mdlle. Estéve, and was not 
listening to him. 

“What a good idea of yours to come this evening, Blanche,” he 
said to her, taking her hand. 

His face had all lighted up; then, turning towards a young man, 
who had entered the room with him, but who had hung behind, he 
added— 

“ Allow me to present M. Maurice Peyraud to you. I do not 
think you know him, although he is one of our best friends.” 

The young man bowed to Blanche, who said— 

“ No—but I am one of his constant readers.” Then Teissier, 
with an almost feverish restlessness, turned to his wife. “And 
now, my dear, may we sit down to dinner at once, and get 
through with it as quickly as possible? M. Peyraud has a 
number of proofs to correct this evening, and I brought him 
here because it is close to his printer’s.” 

“Dinner is quite ready,” answered Suzanne. “We have been 
waiting for you at least three-quarters of an hour,” 
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In the quick play of conversation that had taken place since 
Michael came in there was nothing whatever to lay hold of. And 
yet why did it give Mondet a curious feeling of uneasiness Why 
was he conscious of a vague something in the air, strained, and 
heavy, and threatening, that gave him a dull ache at his heart / 
Loving friends do, sometimes, have these mysterious intuitions, 
due, perhaps, to the sensitiveness of affection. 

The dinner was of Spartan simplicity, the meal of people who 
don’t attach much importance to the table. The conversation was 
wholly political. Peyraud took the lead, reverting again and again 
to the subject of that day’s debate. He was a charming talker, 
using a great wealth of apt illustration, and touching lightly on 
matters psychological and moral. Mondet played up to him with 
his usual clear-sighted good sense. Michael was absent, hardly 
seeming to listen, and was either silent or spoke with a nervous 
and irritable volubility. 

“ You are only a looker-on, a dilettante, a man of letters,” he said 
suddenly to Peyraud, who had just been telling of an interesting 
divorce case. “In reality, | am always surprised to see you on 
our side, although I know you are one of our very best officers. 
But you are interested in facts merely because they suggest ideas. 
Your opinions are only speculative and philosophical. You love to 
look at all sides of a question. It is a dangerous game to play. 
We, on the contrary, are nothing if not practical. We act before 
we think. It is the only way to get anything done. It does not 
prevent us in the least from knowing what we want. For the last 
twenty years France has been busy destroying and pulling down 
everything. We are rebuilding. That’s all. We came into a 
tumble-down house, which we want to make sound and safe. So 
we rather distrust you and your psychology. Our theories are 
much more simple.” 

“You speak as if you were in the Chamber,” said Mondet. 

“Not quite. In the Chamber I am longer-winded, and repeat 
inyself more. But perhaps you're right, and it’s the same sort of 
thing, after all. What would you have me do? I haven't one set 
of opinions for the gallery and another for home consumption. 
You must be content to see me as I'am, old man; and you ought 
not to be surprised at it, for you have known me ever since I was 
born !” 

Mondet was not averse from a joke, and putting on a humorous 
look,— 

“On my word!” he said, “what strikes me most in your con- 
versation now is the reckless way in which you have burnt your 
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Then, as everyone looked at him in astonishment, he added, 
turning to Suzanne: 

“ It’s quite true! You may be perfectly easy in your mind now, 
dear lady. . . . If ever your great man should think of play- 
ing with divorce—he is done for—dished—he has tied his own 
hands!” 

And thereupon the worthy Mondet burst out laughing. Nobody 
followed his example. Suzanne, alone, gave a satistied smile; 
Michael shrugged his shoulders; and after a short silence Peyraud 
began again : 

“ You may be quite easy too, M. Mondet. Do you know what the 
source of M. Teissier’s greatest strength is/ It is neither his 
eloquence nor his genius. It is his character, and, most of all, 
perhaps, his private life, in which no one has ever been able to pick 
a hole.” 

Mondet gave Suzanne a look as if to say that that was precisely 
what he himself had just said. But Michael broke out hastily : 

“T think you attach more importance to such things than they 
really have.” 

“They have more than you, who are superior to them, think 
for,” replied Peyraud. “M. De Thornes, of whom one can’t say as 
much, was saying that very thing to me just now, during the 
sitting, and you know yourself how clear-sighted he is. ‘ We are a 
funny people, he said : ‘ virtue always seems to us rather ridiculous, 
and yet we need it, and are more influenced by it than by anything 
else.’ And I don’t think he was far wrong.” 

“Which does not prevent some people getting on in the world 
without it,” said Teissier. “Look at Diel, for instance. He doesn’t 
owe much of his success to his virtue—does he ?/—yet he remains 
safely Colonial Minister, in spite of scandal. Look at Combel, too. 
That’s a stronger case even than the other. He is utterly blown 
upon, and yet he has not fallen one iota in public estimation. In 
his past life he has about as shady associations as a man well could 
have: women, money matters, and so on. It only seems to make 
him all the more powerful. Even his opponents allow that he 
makes a very respectable President of the Council. Is it not so /” 

Peyraud’s opinion seemed unshaken by the examples given. 

“All that is not quite so much to the point as it looks,” said 
he. “Combel and Diel are exceptions. Evil-doing seems to have 
answered in their cases. They might do almost anything now. 
Nothing would injure them. They have no reputation to lose. 
They are proof against attack. Everything has been said that could 
be said. They could weather any scandal. 

“ Peyraud,” said Michael, “it seems to me you are contradicting 
yourself.” 
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“Not at all. Let me finish. If they have succeeded, it is owing to 
one quality that takes the place of all others—supreme audacity !” 

“ Oh, that’s paradoxical !” 

“ Not in the least. But what is true of them is true of them 
only. They are quite abnormal, and, as such, cannot be judged by 
general laws. But if anyone else did, or had done, a tenth part of 
what they do, it would be fatal to him. For the ordinary honest 
man even less would suttice to destroy him. The least thing— 
momentary weakness, ever so slight an error of judgment—would 
do it.” 

“TI think M. Peyraud is right,” said Mondet, who was listening 
with all his attention. “It’s only rascals that are ever forgiven: so 
look out for yourself, Michael! You are condemned to be perma- 
nently virtuous, my dear boy!” 

“Nothing one could say on that subject could apply to M. 
Teissier,” said Peyraud. “He does not know what temptation 
means.” 

The subject dropped amid dead silence. ‘Then Michael joined in 
with more good temper than he had yet shown. 

“ You know, dear children, everyone has his faults and his little 
weak points, and we are none of us much better or worse than our 
neighbours, unless they be such utterly worthless ones as Diel and 
Combel. For, after all, we are the slaves of circumstance. Mine 
took me from the first along a straight road, and so I must keep to 
it, | suppose. If you want to know, | may as well tell you that 
I have sometimes been tempted to step away from it: | have, in- 
deed! but I never did stray—probably because my road was not an 
altogether unpleasant one.” 

As he said this, he turned towards his wife, who smiled at him. 

“It may be, too, that I had an instinct of what Peyraud has just 
said, although I’m neither a psychologist nor a philosopher. Per- 
haps I felt that virtue is a power in itself. Our conduct is gener- 
ully governed by self-interest.” 

“Well, you see, you end by allowing that | was right,” said Pey- 
raud. “Stay! Let me quote something that De Thornes said 
about the very thing we are discussing: ‘To Teissier, good be- 
haviour has become as good as a talisman.’ ” 

“Still, it’s curious,” observed Mondet, “that the exact contrary 
seems to succeed equally well at times, for Diel would infallibly 
come to grief if he ever dreamt of giving up his vices, and becoming 
a decent member of society, and Teissier would do the same should 
he ever stray from the path of virtue.” 

“ Yes: it’s curious,” said Peyraud : “ but so it is: and perhaps it is 
Just as well, for it widens the gulf fixed between the goats and the 
sheep.” 
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“ At the same time,” continued Michael, “justice generally has 
the last word. Some day you will see Combel and Diel and their 
congeners, all come down with arun. For a time beggars of that 
sort seem to ride on horseback. They are tremendously admired ; 
their position shows they are strong; and that’s sufticient excuse 
for everything. When lo! some fine day trouble comes, and over 
they go! And what a smash it is! We have seen it happen 
before. Do you remember that Caffarel business, and all that 
came of it? Well, wait a bit, and see if we don’t have others 
brought to judgment in just the same way.” 

They all rose from the table. Michael had stood up to finish his 
tirade, which he ended by a telling gesture. They went back to 
the little sitting-room, where Suzanne, helped by Blanche, poured 
out the coffee. Peyraud, hastily swallowing his, apologised for having 
to leave ina hurry. The little circle was reduced to intimates only. 

Teissier, who did not smoke, offered a cigar to Mondet. 

“ You keep parlous good cigars, my friend,” he exclaimed, after the 
first two or three pufis, “ and yet you don’t smoke yourself. Do you 
get them for your political friends ?” 

“ Well, of course.” 

“ You entertain, then, a good deal ?” 

It was Suzanne who answered. 

“ We have nearly always someone with us.” 

“ You go out a good deal, too, I fancy,—don’t you ¢” 

“ A good deal more than I care for,” said Teissier. 

“ Does it amuse you /” 

“T should think not. You, living quietly in your little den at 
Annecy, where one day is exactly like another, can have no idea how 
worn out I am sometimes, how tired and sick of my life. I feel as 
if I had a mountain on top of me, and I can’t get away from it.” 

“Fancy: you complaining—a man who is what yow are, and does 
what you do!” 

“ What has that got to do with it / Sometimes the very sight of 
a human being is odious to me, and I loathe those who are called, 
erroneously, our neighbours. I should like to flee from them and 
their clatter, and rush away somewhere, anywhere, with my own 
people, and a few friends, choice spirits, with whom I might 
lead a peaceful life, free from all this worry, and constraint, and 
bother.” 

While Michael was speaking, Mondet watched him with an ex- 
pression of wonder and keen curiosity. He noticed it, and, wincing, 
stopped. 

“Those are singular sentiments,” said his friend, after a short 
silence, “for a man who has great ends in view, who has taken up 
large questions, and wants to make his countrymen moral by Act 
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of Parliament, and set the world in general to rights. If your 
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colleagues and constituents were only to hear you 

Michael interrupted him with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“ But they don’t hear me! They only see the side that I show 
to the world. But there is another, the real one ” His voice 
sank. 

“ Do you mean,” said Mondet, with an almost painful earnestness, 
“that you are only playing a part? that you are as sceptical as 
the rest ? and that you have only taken up the line that you think 
will pay best ?” 

Teissier stopped him. 

“Certainly not! I believe in what | have taken in hand, and what 
I say about it, and I try my utmost to do what I| think is for the 
best. But I can’t help myself, if I have my fits of exhaustion, of 
weakness, of doubt. I doubt myself sometimes—and you have 
happened to come when I have one of those fits on me.” 

Mondet shook his head again. 

“1 don’t quite understand,” he said. “I should have thought that 
the task you have set yourself would have got hold of you and 
made you happy.” 

Then, turning to Suzanne, who was listening in silence, he added, 
“Why do you let him talk so?” 

“ How ain | to prevent him ’” she answered. “ And he’s like that 
oftener than you would believe. If you only knew how nervous he 
is! Public lite has taken away all his health and strength, even his 
pluck, sometimes. I often bemoan it, I can tell you ; and wish I could 
tear him away from it; but it’s no use: he will stand to his guns 
till he drops.” 

And then there was a moment’s silence, which was broken by 
Mondet saying gravely and reflectively— 

“Perhaps it is just as well that so sensitive, imaginative, and easily- 
influenced a man should be kept hard at work. He needs it, dear 
lady. Were he not so—who knows /—he might give you graver 
cause for anxiety.” 

“In any case,” said Michael, “ what we are saying does not matter 
much. We do not lead our own lives: we are led by them.” 

So saying, he rose, and, sitting down by Blanche, who had sat aloof 
and taken no part in the conversation, began to talk in an undertone 
to her, while Suzanne and Mondet took up the thread of their talk 
where they had left it off. These respective conversations were 
carried on for some little time, when Mondet, having yawned more 
than once, made Suzanne exclaim— 

“You are worn out, M. Mondet, and can hardly bear it any 
longer; and I, quite forgetting, keep on making you talk.” 

“ Railway travelling is tiring, especially when one’s not used to it.” 
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“Your room is ready: so come along. I will take you there, and 
see that nothing has been forgotten.” 

She rose. Mondet said good-night to Blanche and Michael, and 
left the room with Suzanne. 

Silence fell on the little room for a moment. Blanche and 
Michael exchanged a rapid glance; then both turned their eyes 
towards the door, as though listening to the sound of the gradually 
retreating footsteps, which were deadened by the carpet of the pas- 
sage outside. Then they looked at each other again, but this time 
with less restraint; and Michael, throwing himself at the young 
girl’s feet, seized her hands, and covered them with kisses. Fora 
moment they remained thus, silently absorbed in one another, and 
embodying in this, the only, demonstration of their love that they 
ever allowed themselves, all the joy and anguish of their vain 
desires. Their fatal passion had only grown stronger the more they 
had struggled against it. It alternately tortured and intoxicated 
them; and, though they might control it, they could not conquer 
it. They did not speak, and yet said everything. Blanche gently 
pressed Michael’s hands. Their breath came quickly. The storm, 
whose electricity Mondet had felt in the air in the evening, had 
broken at last. Then a noise, something moving, startled them, and 
Michael rose, saying hastily— 

“ Now that we are alone 

Taking a letter from his pocket, he gave it to Blanche, who 
hid it quickly in her bosom, and gave him another in exchange. 

When he took hold of her hands again, the girl asked— 

“ What have you told me in your letter /” 

“ You will see,” he answered. “ It’s always the same thing : that | 
love you, I love you, and am miserable.” 

She pressed his hands. 

“ Miserable ¢” 

“ Well, not just now—not during those very rare moments when | 
win near you, when | feel as if | were yours only. But at all other 
times—always! When I act scarcely knowing what | do, when | 
speak without knowing what I say, it is because you are in my mind. 
And when lam alone . . . why, to-day, when | was speaking 
in the Chamber——” . 

“ You spoke so well, too!’ 

“] don’t know whether | did or not. 1 did not hear one word | 
was saying. I was thinking only of you, as usual.” 

“ And yet you never looked at me!” 

“It was because | was pleading, as you know but too well, 
against you, against myself, against my own heart! Mondet did not 
know how right he was just now. Yes: I was burning my boats—our 
boats—worse luck !—and the smoke and flame overcame me. All 
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the mad plans that have rushed through my brain since I have loved 
you were crumbling to pieces. At every word I spoke I felt more 
and more clearly that never, never, could you be mine. For was I 
not destroying our only hope, the last plank we had to cling to? | 
could have cried out with pain, for my own words seemed to scorch 


"0? 


me 

Blanche drew back, as she listened to him, with a startled cry. 

“ Yes,” he continued : “ I never told you; but I have often thought 
of it. After all there was only the one way—divorce.” 

She made as though she was going to put her hand on his lips. 

“Silence, Michael! I beg you will never say such a thing again. 
How can you? You must know that it is no use talking like that. 
It never could be.” 

“You are right—it never could be. But I had it so constantly on 
my mind that I ended by thinking it was not so impossible as all 
that. The idea haunted me. I tried to put it on one side.” 

“You did well. Don’t forget, dear, what you so often have said 
to me, yourself. ‘We are masters of our feelings, but not of our 
acts. Is that so’ I’m not sure. ‘ There is nothing wrong in our 
loving one another, provided we don’t inflict pain on anyone else.’ ” 

“Yes: it’s true—l did say that; I thought it; I think it still: 
but my power of will is gone; I love you too much !” 

She drew nearer to him. 

“You never can do that.” 

“I do! I ought to be stronger; | ought to have been so from 
the first. And now | hate and despise myself for not having con- 
trolled myself, and concealed my love! I am destroying your lite, 
and robbing you of happiness you might have had—— ” 

“ Don’t say that. [ am happy.” 

As she said this, impelled partly by the longing that all women 
have to comfort those they love, when they see them suffering, 
and partly from a feminine fondness for caressing tendernesses, she 
began to pass her hand through his hair, almost as a mother would, 
gently, soothingly. They were so happy thus, so absorbed in each 
other, so forgetful of all else, of all that threatened them, of all that 
kept thei apart, of all that life and duty interposed between them 
and their love, that when the door opened, noiselessly, it was un- 
heeded by them. They did not see Suzanne enter, stop short on the 
threshold, make one step forward, put her hand on her heart, turn 
deadly pale, and walk away without uttering a sound. They re- 
inained thus a moment or two longer, scarcely exchanging a word. 
Then they grew calmer, and began to talk more quietly, sitting 
side by side, with nothing unusual to be seen in their manner 
when shortly afterwards, Suzanne entered and joined without 
apparent embarrassment, in their conversation. 
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The evening dragged on a little longer, slowly, almost painfully, 
as it is apt to do with people who, tired from the fatigues of 
the*day, know each other well enough to be able to give way to their 
weariness. As ten o’clock struck the servant came to announce 
Mdlle. Estéve’s carriage. Blanche rose, shook hands with Michael, 
and kissed Suzanne, who turned pale, and shut her eyes. Nothing 
visible, not a word, not a movement, betrayed the tragedy that 
was being enacted between the three. 

But when Blanche had gone Michael looked at his wife and saw 
she could scarcely stand. 

“ What's the matter ?” he asked, affectionately. 

“TI am not feeling very well this evening,” she replied, in her usual 
voice. 

“ Not feeling very well?” he said, solicitously. 

“Don’t be uneasy: it’s nothing. I’m a little over-tired. I hada 
good deal of shopping to do to-day: a night’s rest will set me all 
right. Good-night.” 

She held her brow out to him, and he touched it with lips that 
were burning. 

“ Are you coming up /” she asked. 

“No: it’s too early. I’m going to work a little in my study, first.” 

He took up a lamp, and went out before her. She repeated her 
usual evening injunction : “ Don’t overwork yourself.” 

He turned in the doorway to answer. “ Never fear: you know how 
strong I am.” 

Suzanne waited until he had shut the door, and then, unable to 
bear up any longer, she threw herself, sobbing, into an arm-chair. 
She could not doubt the evidence of her own eyes. But, as often 
happens to us in the case of a sudden death, she could not yet 
realize the full extent of her unhappiness. She kept on repeating 
to herself, “It’s all over!” scarcely taking in the meaning of the 
fatal words. Then she asked herself, “What must I do?” not 
aware of the full bearing of that question. And the long, sad hours 
of night threw their pall over her unanswered grief. 

Michael, meantime, had forgotten about his wife’s pretended ill- 
ness. And yet he was not working. When he had seated himself 
at’ his writing-table he began by clearing part of it, and pushing 
aside the papers that littered it. Drawing Blanche’s letter from his 
pocket, he read it over and over again; but before burning it, as he 
always did, he copied out, and meant to keep in a safe place, the 
following fragment which had set him thinking. 

«____T never told you about a strange and delightful sort ot 
dream that I had some time back. I had been thinking a good 
deal of our hopeless, guilty, dangerous love, and I was sad and de- 
spairing. I saw that the future held nothing for us, and I thought 
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iny head must have given way from very weariness and grief—when 
all of a sudden, a delicious feeling of peace and rest stole over me ; 
for it came to me as in a vision, what I could and ought to be, to 
you. I seemed to see that there was an exceptional and subtle bond 
between us, a sort of partnership of love. I would be more than 
a sister to you, for had we not our secret to share? More than 
a friend, since I knew of your love for me; more than a wife, for, 
seeing me but seldom, you could not grow weary of me; and then 
there would be no shame in our love. When I grow old, your love 
would only change its way of loving; and if I had to leave you, your 
grief would be without bitterness, as without remorse. There | felt 
so happy that I straightway fell into a tranquil sleep, such as I had 
not had for a long, long time.” 

Michael fell into a long train of thought over this part of her 
letter, for it filled him with an immense joy to know himself loved, 
and with a terrible despair to think what almost superhuman 
strength of willit would require to prevent a guilty catastrophe. He, 
too, like her, who still lay sobbing in the little deserted room, asked 
himself “ What is to be done?” Although he may not have felt, 
as she felt, stricken to the heart, he was bitterly conscious of the 
depth of his moral turpitude, and of the seemingly hopeless abyss 
that lay between him and his happiness. 

Meantime, Blanche had reached the luxurious and loveless home 
that had never called forth an echo from her heart, and had locked 
herself into her bedroom to read Michael’s letter. 

“If you but knew,” he wrote, “ how deeply I bless and thank you! 
If you but knew how generous and noble | think you, and how in- 
tensely I admire you for giving me a love than can only mean to 
yourself sacrifice, and sorrow, and self-denial! . . . I have 
never given much thought to matters of the heart—my life too has 
been a public one ;—and now suddenly you teach me all its hidden 
secrets. I can now read the meaning of words that used to be a 
closed book to me, and understand things that have hitherto been 
hidden. Orrather,I feel them: my soul apprehends them. Yes: | 
see and feel that we have, you and I, a new life, that belongs to us 
alone. I feel and understand to, the full, the depth, and terror and 
pitilessness, and sacredness, and joy, of the secret that unites us. 
| see and feel that, guided by one another, we have been led into 
a world whose portals are unlocked to few: for our love can 
be made to yield us happiness only by our rising superior to love. It 
is guilty, I know, for it is forbidden, and must be hidden by dis- 
simulation and falsehood. And yet it seems to me that we may, 
in a sense, purge it of its sin, by trying to make ourselves nobler by 
it. Do I delude myself, dear? If I do, it is unpardonable in a man 
like me, who ought to know enough of life not to fall into so gross 
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an error of heart and conscience. But what does it matter, after all 
I can’t keep smiling when I think of the verdict the world would 
pass on us if they knew. Yes, | can afford to smile: for what do 
I care for anything that is not you? I throw myself into the joy of 
loving you, and should fain yield to the temptation of giving up 
everything for your sake, were it not for those innocent beings 
whom I am bound to shield and defend against myself. From the 
very anguish that I feel at my own powerlessness, from the know- 
ledge of the happiness within my reach, and which I may not 
grasp, from this anguish, I say, I feel that our love is its own 
excuse; its very strength is in self-sacrifice. . 2 .” 

Blanche read these words over and over again: and as her tears 
fell on the paper, she asked herself by what cruel fatality she had 
come to love one who could never be hers, and should be doomed 
to grow old without ever tasting that joy of loving and being 
loved, freely and without stint, which is given to all lovers, and 
wives and mothers / 

IT. 

The next morning Mondet rose betimes, and began by having a 
good look round the house, to explore the arrangement of the 
rooms, their furniture, which looked rather too much as if it had been 
bought in a hurry, and the slightly mixed character of the pictures 
on the walls, as if, perchance, they might reveal something of the 
secret he wanted to fathom; for the more he thought it over, the 
more convinced he was that the tinge of hesitation and reserve in 
Michael’s first greeting was due to a certain annoyance at his unex- 
pected arrival. Had his affection for his oldest friend waned 
because he was too preoccupied with the cares of Party leadership ’ 
or was it caused by something else 7?—some anxiety, some threatened 
danger /—perhaps one of those skeletons that are hidden away at 
times in the most humdrum lives ‘—or money troubles? or was some 
woman at the bottom of it all? As he turned these questions over 
in his mind, without arriving at any satisfactory solution, Mondet 
sat down at the table in the dining-room—a long table, looking as if 
it was always waiting to be laid for a crowd of guests. A man- 
servant came up to him, and asked what he ‘would take—Tea, 
coffee, or chocolate ? He answered gruttly : 

“] will wait for M. Teissier, and take whatever he takes.” 

“ He always has soup, sir,” said the man. 

“Then I will take soup, too.” 

Mondet’s tone grew gentler all of a sudden. It pleased him to 
hear that Michael, in spite of his newly-acquired luxury, kept to 
this old habit of his youth and provincial bringing-up. His heart 
softened, and he drew various conclusions from the insignificant 
fact, He began to hope that he had been wrong, that his friend 
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was the same as ever, that he had no skeleton to hide, but 
was only tired and depressed, as a Deputy may well be, after 
attending a long sitting and making a speech. 

It struck nine o’clock as Teissier entered the room, ready dressed 
to go out. 

“Ah, there you are!” said Mondet, shaking him by the hand: 
“| see you are not a very early riser.” 

“Do you? Would it never enter your head that | have been up 
these two hours, totting up figures’ . . . Indeed I have, though. 
| am on the Budget Committee. And now I’m as hungry as a 
hunter !” 

As he gulped down his soup, hastily, he added, speaking with his 
mouth full— 

“This is not Annecy, my dear fellow! Here we go out of an 
evening, come home late, work into the small hours, and sleep when 
we can, if one is lucky enough of course to have an easy mind, and 
not be troubled by sleeplessness. Anyhow, morning comes, whether 
one has or not! cs 

“We each have our own ways,” said Mondet, philosophically, 
iulding, “I am glad to see that you have a good appetite. But you 
eat too fast: it’s bad for the digestion.” 

“ My digestion is the best thing about me,” answered Teissicr, as 
he wiped his moustache ; “ but don’t you hurry ; | can wait for you. 
(an’t we go out together / Where do you want to be taken to /” 

“To my lawyer’s, No. 217, Rue St. Honoré. That’s the only busi- 
ness I have got to attend to in this confounded big Paris. After 
that, I am free. Shan’t I see anything of you ?” 

“Certainly; and if you had only given me longer notice, | could 
have arranged so as to have had all my time to myself. But when 
you fall from the clouds in this sort of way, what can you expect / 
Let’s see, you will be here to luncheon, of course /” 

‘ 

“That’s right. But there will be some people here for it, 
four or five, . . . on business, as usual. But I shall be free this 
evening, and what do you say to our going and having a bachelor 
dinner somewhere, and spending the evening together, like two old 
cronies—eh ? Would that suit you ?” 

“T should think it would! But seeing how busy you are I scarcely 
like to take the whole of one of your precious evenings. You must 
not let me be in your way. ‘4 

“In my way! You're joking. Surely I can give myself an 
evening off once in a way. I have not many friends like you, old 
man, and you don’t come so very often te Paris either.” 

As the carriage bowled along, and while Teissier glanced through 
the morning papers, observing as he did so that he would have no 
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time to do it later, Mondet’s perplexity returned. Time was when 
Michael would not have been so put out by his “falling from 
the clouds” as he called it, but would have welcomed him simply 
and heartily, and laid his work aside for the time being. There 
must be some reason for the change. What was it ? 

And the solution of this puzzling question filled the worthy 
man’s thoughts quite as much as the settlement of his little 
legacy. He thought of it at his lawyer’s, who kept him waiting 
some time, and then got rid of him as quickly as he could. He 
thought of it as he strolled through the streets, looking in at the 
shop windows for a little present to take to his wife. He thought 
of it, still, in the café in the Avenue de l’Opéra, where he went to 
take a glass of bitters, as he always did, of a Sunday, at home. 
The saloon was nearly empty. Naturally sociable, Mondet sat down 
at a table already occupied by two customers, who were talking 
together, leisurely, as if they were waiting for someone. 

Suddenly he pricked up his ears; he caught the sound of 
Teissier’s name. It had been mentioned by one of the two men, 
who were talking of the debate of the night before. The other 
rejoined in a decided tone : 

“There’s a man, at all events, who has had nothing ambiguous in 
his past life. He’s a good sort, a real good sort, who lives decently 
and above-board, and gives no food to the newspapers by his bets 
or his scandals.” 

“We don’t know everything about him,” said his companion, 
drily. 

“ Not know everything ?” answered the first man hotly. “ How 
could a man in his position hide anything’ If there were any- 
thing against him, don’t you think it would have been ferreted out 
by one of our political jackals and thrown in his teeth long ago / 
No, no, he’s all square; they have never dared to throw dirt at 
him.” 

“ Nevertheless, [ hwve heard something.” 

“ What, now ?” 

“T can’t recollect for the moment, but it was something about a 
woman ; something in which he did not play:a very creditable 
part. After all, why should he be any better than other people ?” 

“Why? Idon’t know. But it’s quite certain that he is better. 
One feels it in his speeches. He inspires trust. If, as you say, it 
could be proved that he was no better than other folks, I should 
never believe in anything, or anyone, political, again.” 

With that they began talking of something else. The whole 
incident had astonished Mondet. So in Paris they were much the 
same as at Annecy. He had heard the same wholesome, middle- 
class, opinion expressed there about his friend a hundred times, 
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What made the voters crave so for honest men? Was it that they 
were tired of being so often humbugged ? or was it that Michael’s 
straightforwardness and strong personality had imposed itself on 
them, and made virtue fashionable? “We are a funny people, a 
funny people!” Mondet kept repeating to himself as he took the 
last sip of his bitters; and while his change was being fetched, 
he muttered to himself, “ Ouf! all nations are pretty much alike. 
Mankind is better than it gets credit for. . . They prefer the 
right without knowing exactly why. They don’t often think 
about it, but they wake up when called upon to act. They like to 
be led by those who deal fairly by them.” In the street he 
went on philosophizing: “ If Teissier be not as sincere as he seems, 
what a swindle he will be, for he has hit on the very thing we 
want. He has struck a chord in the nation’s heart that has been 
too long untouched—that of simple honesty of purpose. No one 
has ventured to touch it. The moment anything was suspected of 
being virtuous it was immediately turned into ridicule. But he 
dared to face it, and he has won. If he will only stick to his 
colours!” His reverie was cut short by the hustling of the passers- 
by, which wakened him to the fact of how late the hour was. 
Hurrying home, he found on arrival Suzanne in the large drawing- 
room, surrounded by De Thornes, Peyraud, as ever, fresh from one 
leader, and on the way to another, and five or six other people, 
amongst whom was a priest. They were all talking of Teissier 
who was keeping everyone waiting, as usual. 
He arrived at last, and apologized as he shook hands all round. 
As soon as they were seated at table they plunged into politics. 
Mondet listened with all his ears, for more than one of the talkers 
was famous, and what they said might influence the future of his 
country. They talked of the working classes, of the Army, of the 
rising generation, of the Church. How best to satisfy the working 
nan? How to raise the moral tone of the Army? What did the 
youth of the country really want ? Was the Church worth consider- 
ing or could the country get on without her? They all seemed 
to wish to do the right thing, but could not agree as to what it was, 
except De Thornes, who jerked qut his opinions, full-fledged, in a 
short, sharp voice that made them sound like words of command. 
Peyraud was the disturbing element. He had a qualification always 
ready—a but that damps all enthusiasm. He discovered unexpected 
ditticulties in, apparently, the simplest questions. He turned them 
inside out with the most destructive dialectic subtlety until, at last 
Teissier, who had hitherto been almost silent, said, 
“You certainly, seem the very soul of negation.” 
This silenced him, though he disclaimed the imputation with a 
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any line in particular, for he had never yet succeeded in labelling 
his own slippery and evasive opinions. A short silence followed, 
and then they took up once more the discussion of the evening 
before. 

“It seems to me,” said De Thornes, “ that everything that hap- 
pened yesterday shows that I was right. The attitude of the 
Chamber was plainly to be seen. We are not powerful enough as 
yet to take in hand all the reforms needed in our social system. 
We must keep more to general politics without touching on those 
private interests which, after all, only affect a very limited number 
of persons. . . .” 

At this remark Teissier interposed : 

“We must look matters straight in the face, and thresh them 
thoroughly out! Why should we fear unsettling the opinions and 
exciting the passions of the public? It would be all to our advan- 
tage to do so. Our ideas are new, or at least a revival. They will 
not be carried out without some fighting. The public conscience 
inust be awakened before it understands and accepts them.” 

“You reckon a good deal on the public conscience,” replied De 
Thornes. “I prefer trusting to ourselves, and to you, my friend. 
There seems to be, I know, a slight current in public opinion, 
which has so far carried us along; but we must not exaggerate its 
importance. It will depend on whether we know how to influence 
und use it for our own purposes.” 

“ Exactly,” said the priest, who had not hitherto put in his word. 

“They are ‘evidently agreed about nothing,” thought Mondet. 
And as the conversation now became general, he could see that 
Michael, who had not spoken with his usual animation, seemed to 
have retired into himself, and looked bored and absent, making 
signs to Suzanne to hurry on the dinner. He continued so until 
the meal was over, his eyes and thoughts both, evidently, wandering. 
In the drawing-room, after the coffee was brought in, his guests pre- 
pared to depart, and he could scarcely repress a gesture of impa- 
tience when De Thornes drew him aside and took him into his 
study. 

“T have an important appointment to keep,” said Teissier, taking 
out his watch. . 

“What I want to say to you won't wait,” answered De Thornes, 
taking his arm. 

Mondet caught the pained look that Suzanne threw after her 
husband. Left alone with her, he had the opportunity of seeing 
what he did not notice while she was fulfilling her duties as hostess, 
with the quiet heroism of which women only know the secret. He 
could see she was suffering acutely from some terrible secret 
trouble, which she could scarcely keep under control, for a big 
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tear rolled down her cheek, which she tried to brush away 
hastily, before it was detected. Surely their friendship warranted 
his asking her the source of her ill-concealed sorrow? And he 
was on the point of begging her to tell him, when he pulled him- 
self up, warned by one of those curious instincts, born of an 
innate and delicate tact, which are never at fault. She had read 
his question in his face, however, and answered it, unasked. 

“Oh, dear, how I hate those horrid politics! They are blighting 
our life! It is being frittered away in a perpetual Babel of talk and 
discussion. Michael has never any time to himself, or for me either. 
I told you yesterday that he was the same as ever. It’s not true. 
He has changed, changed so that I should scarcely know him. He 
has become so irritable and nervous, who that used to be calm and 
self-controlled. You may have noticed it. He’s always absent 
now. Indeed, how could he be otherwise? It will kill him, to a 
certainty, if it goes on.” 

Mondet listened to her ; watching, but he was too sagacious to be 
taken in. She was bemoaning herself, he thought, and telling of 
woes without giving their real reason. So he answered her cau- 
tiously, lest he should get on the wrong track. 

“But he has such a great work in hand: he has to play such a 
great part!” 

She repeated after him, scarcely veiling the irony of her 
tone,— 

“Yes: it’s true! He has a part, a great part to play!” 

“If you only heard how people are talking of him,” added 
Mondet. “To give you an idea: Just now, in a café, | overheard a 
conversation between two men. You would have been gratified to 
hear how they admired him; for, of course, it does make you 
happy to see all he is doing, all he is.” 

She interrupted him, murmuring, and raising her eyes. 

“ Happy :” 

“But you used to be so proud of his first successes.” 

“In the old days, yes, when I still had some illusions left.” 

“Tllusions. About what ?” 

“ About everything : life, and the rest.” 

“ And have you none now ’” , 

“ None.” 

They ceased speaking, and, after one of those pauses that say 
more than words, Mondet took Suzanne’s hand affectionately, 

“You are not telling me the truth,” he said. “Politics have 
nothing to do with your unhappiness. There is something else, 
something more. Why have you not more contidence inme? Iam 
your friend as well as his, and you, neither of you, ought to 
have any secrets from me. If there is any misunderstanding 
34* 
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between you, | might, perhaps, be able to clear it up. I want to 
help you, and who knows but I might be able to ?” 

Suzanne shook her head ; but after a little, prompted by her own 
thoughts, she gave Mondet this pregnant answer : 

“ After all, why should I complain? I have got my children.” 

At this moment, Michael, rid at last of De Thornes, hastily 
entered the room, hat in hand. 

“ Are you going out again ?” she said. “I thought there was no 
further sitting to-day.” 

“No more there is; but | have an appointment. Good-bye, 
darling.” 

He kissed her, without looking at her, or noticing the storm that 
was brewing in her, and turning to Mondet, said— 

“Tt’s understood, then, that I am to come to fetch you at seven 
o'clock, and we will dine at some café. I will show you life, my 
steady-going country cousin !” 

When he had left the room, Suzanne and Mondet looked at each 
other. 

“ There now, you can see for yourself,” she simply said. 

“Yes: I can see,” said Mondet, in a tone meant to soothe her: 
“ he is preoccupied, and anxious about business matters.” 

“ Business matters ! ” 

This time she took no trouble to conceal her irony ; and Mondet 
possessed by an idea of which he could not rid himself, exclaimed— 

“ Come, now, you are not jealous—are you ?” 

She gave a nervous laugh. 

“Jealous?” she said. “No; but you need not try to find out 


any more. There is nothing to discover: only trifles, mere 
shadows, women’s fancies!” 

Just then Annie and Laurel came in with their nurse, dressed to 
goout. She flung her arms round them passionately, almost de- 
spairingly, and pressed them to her, as though to shield them from 
some vague peril, hurriedly speaking to them. The two little things, 
with the tender intuition of childhood, saw that something was the 
matter, and tried to comfort her. Laurel climbed on her knee and 
cuddled up to her like a little bird, while Annie looked at her with 
the long, tender, caressing gaze of her large soft eyes. 

“Go, my darlings, and amuse yourselves.” 

“ Good-bye, mother, good-bye !” 

They were going, when, just as they got to the door, Annie ran 
back, and threw herself again into her mother’s arms. 

“One would almost fancy that they understood,” said Suzanne, 
turning to Mondet. 

“ Yes,” said he, shaking his head in his peculiar way : “they are 
too precocious.” 
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He was thinking of his own six little ones, with their chubby 
cheeks and robust health, with the simple, affectionate ways of 
wholesome little animals, and how far more like real children 
they were than these two little city-bred Parisians: so true is it 
that these little beings, who share our lives, grow up in exact ac- 
cordance with the atmosphere that we create for them, and the food 
that we provide for their minds. 

The afternoon wore itself slowly out in broken snatches of con- 
versation, and those half-confidences which, whilst saying nothing, 
tell everything. The children came back from their walk, full of 
what they had seen and done. 

As they chatted away, Mondet called out delightedly, “That's 
capital ;” and, taking them on his knee,he gave them each a ride,and 
began to romp with them, so as to call out all the childish merri- 
ment that they had in them. At first they scarcely knew what to 
make of such behaviour; but they very soon began to scream with 
laughter, and to enjoy being bounced up and down, and having 
their fine clothes tossed. Nurse came to fetch them away. It 
was five o'clock, and Mde. Teissier was always at home to callers 
at that hour. And Mondet watched from a corner the many types 
that passed through the rooms, on this day, as on every other. 
There were women, who, not knowing each other, looked askance 
at each other over their teacups. Two Deputies all smiles, who 
had come, hoping to see Michael. An Academician, who talked 
of the coming Election, for which Monseigneur Russel was supposed 
to be in the running; and, as they spoke of him, Monseigneur Russel 
enters in person, with his fine, intellectual face, his soft voice, his 
ease of manner, a combination of Churchman and man of the 
world, with all the tact and caution of a statesman. Before many 
minutes are over, he is conferring with the Academician, while the 
_ others listen in silence as they stir their tea. 

“People are beginning to see how right Monseigneur Lavigerie 
was. The Republic is impregnable. It is firmly established, popu- 
lar, strong, and wise. It is bringing back the country to us, the 
country that once belonged to the ‘Most Christian’ Kings! The 
Democrats thought that they could do without us. They now see 
their mistake, and the moment is not-far distant when they will 
have to look to the Church for support.” 

“ Tt won’t do to trust too much to that,” answered the Acade- 
mician. “ Democracy has weapons to fall back upon that we don’t 
allow for. We are not quite sure what they may have in store for 
us. They will astonish us, some day, unless I am greatly mistaken : 
astonish us terribly, by some of those paroxysms of violence and 
brute force that so often accompany great crises.” 

“We must foresee, and guard against them,” 
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They continued thus, discussing the future, until the entrance of 
a new-comer interrupted them. This time it was a talkative 
journalist, full of a great piece of news that he had to retail—the 
marriage of a well-known actress toagentleman. And so the conver- 
sation kept ever changing, as something fresh cropped up: and 
the bystanders were amused as it oscillated to and fro, from the 
Church to the theatres, from fashionable gossip to deep philosophy, 
until the room grew gradually empty. 

“ Now you see my life,” said Suzanne, turning to Mondet as the 
last guest departed. “It’s like that day after day. Nothing but 
talk—talk.” 

“ [t’s interesting sometimes,” answered Mondet, deprecatingly. 

“Not to me, now. I know beforehand exactly what they are 
going to say.” 

“You are too quick, like those children of yours, or too sen- 
sitive.” 

“ Just at present | feel as tired as if | had done all their talking 
for them.” 

Mondet looked at her, understandingly, with his kindly eyes. 

“You know you were not listening to one of them,” he said: 
“ your thoughts were elsewhere.” 

“No: you are quite wrong, 1 assure you. Good gracious! what 
else should I be thinking of ?” 

Her voice rang so untrue, and pain was so evident, under all her 
pretended indifference, that Mondet’s heart ached for her. But he 
dared not question her further. “Yet I must get to know,” he 
said to himself. “I will try and get Michael to tell me. He will let 
it all out.” 

Michael came in late, as usual, and, as usual, in a hurry; still a 
prey to the fever of unrest that nothing but action seemed to allay. 

“Come along! be quick!” he called out as he entered. “I’m 
half-dead with hunger, and I daresay you're the same.” 

Suzanne let them go, without making an effort to detain them. 

“ Well, and where shall we dine, Mondet ?” 

“ Wherever you like, so long as it is somewhere quiet.” 

They had walked down the Rue du Helder, and presently 
entered the great dining-room of a fashionable restaurant. Several 
people nodded to Teissier. 

“We could be to ourselves here and have our talk out,’ he 
said, turning to his friend. “ Let us have a private room—shall we ?” 

They followed the head-waiter, who took them to one. Sitting 
down, they ordered their dinner, and, as soon as the waiters left the 
room, Mondet, leaving his oysters untouched, put his elbows on the 
table, and looked Teissier straight in the face. 

‘Tell me,” he said, bluntly, “ what’s the matter with you ?” 
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Michael shrugged his shoulders. “The matter? Nothing.” 

“Don’t tell me that. You can’t take in an old friend. Why do 
you hide anything from me? You know you can tell me every- 
thing, and, if I know you, you must want to talk it over: so go 
on! Begin! It will do you good to speak out.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Mondet began eating his oysters. 

Teissier looked up at the ceiling and thought for an instant. 

* Well, yes,” he said at last: “ you are right. There 7s something. 
| am horribly unhappy. [am worn out. TI am living two or three 
different lives at the same time. I seem to have everything in the 
world, and yet I can’t have the only thing I want and must have, 
or I shall die. Now, do you understand ?” 

“Yes: I do.” 

They were silent again. The waiter changed their plates, and 
brought the soup. When he was gone, Mondet resumed : 

“Yes: [ understand. You are in love: that’s all. It’s provoking, 
[ allow, but not necessarily fatal. The worst of it is your wife 
knows it.” 

“My wife!” exclaimed Michael. “She knows nothing.” 

“You think so ?” 

“Tm certain of it.” 

“Tm not.” 

“ Has she told you anything /” 

“Nothing. But I can see how nervous and worried she is. 
Though she may not be quite sure, she suspects something of 
the sort; but I incline to think she knows all about it.” 

“All? But there’s nothing to know !” 

“What do you mean by nothing? Is it only platonic, then ¢” 

“Just so: there is nothing, because there cam he nothing. We 
are kept apart by an insurmountable barrier.” 

“What? Honour ?” 

Teissier answered by a shrug. 

“The husband is your friend, perhaps ? ” 

“There’s no husband in the case.” 

Mondet, who had hitherto been swallowing a spoonful of soup 
between each question, suddenly stopped. 

“There's no husband? Then it’s an unmarried girl? Poor 
devil! What a hornet’s nest you have pulled about your ears !” 

Suddenly an idea flashed across his mind. 

“Good heavens! It can’t be Blanche, surely—Blanche Estéve ? 
What on earth can you be thinking of? She, the daughter of our 
poor dead friend !” 

“T have thought it all out, my good friend, and so has she,” 
“Then she knows ?” 
“She knows—and loves me,” 
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Mondet started up from the table, and began pacing up and down 
the room in great agitation, while the waiter went on bringing in 
the dinner. 

“ But where is it going to end ?” he resumed, sitting down again. 
“What do you propose todo? You are neither of you children; 
at least, you’re not. You must know that it’s an impossible situa- 
tion ?” 

“ We do know it.” 

And Michael went on speaking, dreamily. 

“ Yes : we know it but too well. We know what a gulf there is 
between us, and that we can never bridge it over. There is only 
one way out that I can see, and it has often crossed my mind: to 
get a divorce, and marry Blanche.” 

“But what about your wife?” said Mondet, vehemently. “It 
would kill her! And you forget your children ?” 

“It’s no use discussing it,” replied Michael, in his impassive way. 
“T saw it was impossible: so ‘I burnt my boats, as you said, 
only too truly yesterday. You were right. It is to cut off my 
own retreat that I am pressing for the abrogation of divorce. 
It may be a political mistake, as De Thornes says. What do I 
care? If you suppose I think all that I say, or do, or am con- 
sidering my Party,——” 

“ Don’t talk such nonsense! You can’t know what you're saying. 
It’s simply ridiculous! A man of your age, in your position !” 

“My age? Why, I’m a mere child, my dear fellow. In my heart 
I’m not more than eighteen! It has never had a chance of wearing 
out, and I’m just as much in love as a boy. As to my position: 
I curse it every day. If I were an ordinary private person 4 

“ Well, what if you were ?” 

“T scarcely know what I am saying. Listen! I am pursued by 
the idea that some day our innocent little secret will be found out 
—our poor little letters, the meetings we have where best we can. 
Then, some newspaper will get hold of it, and write about it, and 
caricature it. I shall be shown up as a monster of hypocrisy ; and 
nothing will be left for me but to send in my resignation as Deputy, 
and to disappear into private life, with the virtuous,pack of Diel & Co- 
yelping at my heels, and hounding me down in the name of out- 
raged morality. I often think that I, possibly, have that before 
me; but I don’t care,—believe me.” 

“Just so. But have you ever thought of all that you will drag 
down with you? You are not isolated. You represent a whole sec- 
tion of society. I might almost say that you are the very soul 
of one Party in the country.” 

“ And you would talk nonsense, my dear fellow ! If I disappeared, 
you could easily find somebody much better to take my place— 
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De Thornes, for instance, who always affects to be overshadowed by 
me: why, I know not. There is no weakness about him, or, if there is; 
he would never allow it to interfere with him: he is clever, perfectly 
self-controlled, and very ambitious. Now, I am none of these 
things: I’m only a simple fool.” 

“An honest man, you mean; and it’s just because you are the 
only honest one, or almost the only one, that you are the most 
powerful of the lot, and none of them could fill your place.” 

“You are quite mistaken in your estimate of me, my friend. In 
any case, whether I stay where I am, or whether I ‘go under,’ is 
beside the question. I should be ashamed to allow it to weigh with 
me. When I think of it—and, indeed, I think of little else—I never 
consider myself, or my position, or my Party. I think only of the 
small circle that my feelings or actions directly affect : of my wife, 
whom [ love still, of my children, of Her. It is they who stand 
in the way. My happiness means their suffering. As I said be- 
fore, there is no way out.” 

While the waiter was carving the fowl, the conversation dropped 
for awhile. The two friends sat buried each in his own thoughts. 
When they were once more alone, Mondet said slowly— 

“ We none of us have any right to make those who love us, and 
have never failed in their duty to us, suffer.” 

“T know that,” answered Michael. And he went on speaking 
slowly, deliberately, as though it was a relief to him to be able to 
pour out, without stint, the anguish that had filled his heart so 
long. 

“Tf you knew the mad schemes that have passed through my 
mind !—but perhaps you have guessed it from what I have told you. 
Divorce was the mildest of them. Yes: I have had visions of a 
romantic elopement, of flying to some far-distant country, of suicide 
after a month of happiness. I have thought of death, too, for me 
alone. Ah! death is what I fear least. It would settle everything. 
But what’s the good? It’s all impracticable. I repeat, there is no 
way out.” 

“No: there is no way out!” repeated Mondet after him, at a loss 
what else to say. 

But suddenly he bethought himself, and burst out : 

“Stay! there is one! Pull yourself together, and, as you can do 
nothing for one another, give up seeing her. Play the man’s part 
by being the stronger and wiser.” 

“T can’t.” 

“ You hug your chain, then ?” 

“Yes: [ hug my chain. I cannot give it up.” 

“We can always do what we really want.” 
“ Ay! when love is not in the case,” 
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“ Then, you give in /” 

“What do you mean ?’ 

“Oh, you know well enough. Even with all your folly, you are 
too clear-sighted not to know.” 

“ You mean that we shall do as everyone else does—that we shall 
become clandestine lovers,eh ? Well, no: my dear fellow: you were 
never more wrong. We shall do nothing of the sort. It would be 
simply impossible, too horrible. To begin with, she would never 
consent : she is far too high-minded to play such a base, hypocritical, 
shameless part; and [ should not wish her to. No, no, even 
were there nothing else to prevent it. I love her too much for 
that!” 

Mondet shook his head. 

“Ah! so you think. And then, in a moment of weakness——” 

“Such things don’t happen except in novels. We have ourselves 
better in hand than that. We, surely, have some self-control 
left ?” 

“So you may, until you lose it.” 

“No: I know exactly how far our strength of will can be 
depended on.” 

Mondet again sprang up, and, as before, paced to and fro, while 
the waiter handed the coffee. Then, while it cooled, and in a com- 
passionating tone, he said— 

“Ah! poor things! you are fighting against yourselves, against 
nature : bravely and honestly I grant, seeking to do right. But you 
must put an end to your folly, and that quickly, or it will, some time 
or other, get the better of you. Such love as yours can’t be played 
with! And if you are so high-minded as you say, well, the sooner 
you both bring your prudence and wills to a level with your minds, 
the better. Else—you must allow me to be frank with you, 
Michael, and to take the right of an old friend, to forget all your new 
grandeur—else you will fall, and fall more hopelessly than people 
with everyday consciences, who are used to give in more easily to 
the petty temptations and ordinary weaknesses of life. With most 
people such a passion as yours is an incident, at most an accident. 
Take care that, with you, it is not a catastrophe.” 

Michael did not answer all at once, and Mondet, who was watch- 
ing him, began to hope that perhaps his words had awakened an echo 
in his better self. Quietly and deliberately, as is often done when 
the soul is at white heat, he lighted a cigar, and calmly watched the 
rings of smoke as they circled upwards, taking the tints of the 
electric light. He almost seemed to have no other thought than 
they ; and only after a long pause, Teissier let fall these words: 
“It’s no use now: the die is cast, and things must take their own 
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Mondet’s second day in Paris was entirely taken up by Teissier, 
who never left him. Only in the afternoon were the two friends 
separated for a moment. 

“ T have got to meet her in the Rue des Pyramides,” Michael ex- 
plained. “A bow, a pressure of the hand, half-a-dozen words in the 
street : that is all we ever get. I will rejoin you directly after.” 

Having found a confidant, he was loth to let him go. He never 
gave a thought to his clients, or to his work, or to public affairs. 

“T’m taking a whole holiday to-day,” he said almost cheerily, 
udding, expansively,— 

“ And to think I was almost annoyed at your unexpected arrival ! 
Ah, me! I sometimes feel as if I had no friends left. Truth is, | 
am afraid of anybody seeing how things are. Everybody seems in 
the way except you, who are more than a brother to me!” 

And their old friendship seemed to revive under their inter- 
minable: talks, which kept ever revolving round the same topic. 
Mondet was aware that it was only the usual thing, a lover's 
egotism, and that Michael fastened himself on to him for the 
inere purpose of talking about Her. But there is little self-love in 
true friendship, and, only too happy to think he could be of any 
service, he allowed himself to be the willing victim of the long- 
pent-up confidences of his friend. Truth to say, they astonished 
him a good deal. He had fancied he knew all Michael’s different 
moods, his adaptability, the various twists and turns of his pliant, 
yet strong character, which added an element of almost feminine 
instability to a powerful nature. While he listened, and watched 
him, he seemed to see him as he passed through all his various 
transformations. A shy boy, sharing, by fits and starts, in the games 
of his school-fellows, whom he generally preferred to avoid; then 
a pale, studious, ambitious, youth, hollow-cheeked from the burning 
of the midnight oil, given up, heart and soul, to hard work, and 
(isdaining the pleasures usual to his age. Then, later, a budding 
journalist, conquering, by sheer force of will the weary tedium of 
his daily task; marching to success without stepping one inch out 
of his own path, but springing, all at once, when his chance came, 
from a man of letters into a man of action ; a leader of a Party, and 
seemingly born to succeed. Then, too, looking back through the 
years, he could recall, from time to time, the home-life of the public 
man; his warm and tender affections; his rather undemonstrative 
and sensitive nature, slow to reveal itself, easily wounded and 
thrown back on itself, reserved and shy, almost to a fault. How 
came it that such a man was still capable of such a passion ? 

I could never have believed it of you!” Mondet kept repeating, 
in a tone of amazement, in which one could detect, despite its 
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reproachfulness, just a shade of admiration. “A passage of love 
from time to time is permissible ; it is part of the sort of life you 
lead, and, if it did not interfere with your career, or your home 
affections, would be understandable. But a real passion, a mad, 
romantic, unreasoning passion like this! I don’t think you can 
realize all the absurd nonsense you have talked to me since last 
night !” 

And then he tried to make him talk sensibly, looking at the 
question from all sides, and trying to find a solution. 

“ You may try as long as you like: there is none,” Teissier would 
say, with his quiet, clear-sighted, resigned manner. 

“ Who knows?” replied Mondet. “ You are too interested a party 
to be a fit judge ; but I, who am quite unbiassed, am more likely to 
hit on one. In any case,” he went on, slowly feeling his way, “in 
any case, there is always the course I suggested : by calling on your 
good sense, and strength of will, to get yourselves in hand again, 
before it is too late-——an act of self-sacrifice, the pleasure of which 
would be its own reward, and would far outweigh the fancied 
happiness which you would never succeed in attaining by other 
means.” 

Teissier shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt’s no use talking,” he said. 

Then Mondet tried another tack; but it was equally in vain, and 
the question was still where it was when the bell rang for his train 
to start. 

“| implore you to be careful,” he reiterated, as they stood on the 
platform together. “Do be prudent! Just think, if your wife got 
to know!” 

“ How could she possibly do so ?” 

“T can’t say. By chance, or by intuition, perhaps; and she loves 
you so! How can you want to ruin your life in such a way ? I hope 
you will let me know how things go on,—won’t you ? You will write 
to me /” 

“ Of course, I will. You can’t think what a lot of good you have 
done me. It’s such a comfort to have some one to unburden one’s 
heart to.” . 

They shook hands, and Mondet started by the express to Italy, 
still as puzzled as ever; while Teissier turned his steps slowly 
homewards. 

Within a week Mondet got the promised letter. 

“T am writing, dear friend, more for the sake of the comfort and 
solace of pouring out my heart, and for the pleasure of telling you 
my troubles, than because I have really anything to say. The days 
come and go, and bring no change in the situation : indeed, any 
change must be for the worse. My state of mind is as painful and 
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undecided as ever. Sometimes 1 almost fancy | am happy, and 
that, in spite of everything, I do get some pleasures out of my 
insensate passion. Have we not rapturous meetings sometimes 
arranged beforehand, sometimes by chance, and our letters to one 
another / ‘Childish nonsense!’ you will say. Well,so it may be; but, 
as | already told you, my heart is younger than my years. Then, 
at. other times, when I have not been able to see her, or when we 
have missed each other, or been worried, and kept asunder by bores, 
it is quite the other way. 1 am wracked by the anguish of fever, and 
become a prey to a terrible and indefinable disease of unrest, all the 
more difficult to bear because I must hide it. It is at these crises 
that I realize our situation most distinctly, as a flash of lurid light- 
ning on a dark night might suddenly show a lost traveller the 
yawning abysses that lie in his path. A voice within me keeps telling 
me that we are only just at the beginning of our martyrdom, that 
things can’t go on as they are, that the demands of our love will grow 
with its growth, and that the time will come when it will master us. 
Yet, even while I fret and yearn for the fultilment of my longings, 
when all else will be forgotten, I start back when | realize the pain, 
the despair, the utter ruin it means to others. Why am I so morbidly 
prescient ? Why can 1 not shut my eyes and take no account of 
the future‘ If only I had the gift of reckless carelessness, and re- 
morseless indifference to consequences, of most men! Then | might 
let myself float with the stream, and should not, as | do, meet mis- 
fortune half-way by anticipation. I see but too plainly where the 
current is bearing me. I am clinging to a frail islet on the brink of 
the cataract : the flood may carry it from under me at any moment. 
I feel it, 1 know it, and can do nothing: | want to do nothing, and 
there’s the real torture. And all the time must go on living, must 
come and go,and play my part in the human comedy, and, to do it, 
must lie by word and deed, by lip and eye, to those around me, to 
those I love! I despise myself for my weakness, | hate myself for 
my duplicity ; | feel | am a guilty, cowardly sneak! In short, 1 am 
utterly miserable, dear friend; each day a little more so than the 
day before ; and | tell it you for the sake of telling it, and because 
I need your pity. Write to me, and tell me about yourself: it will 
distract me. But no! that is false, too! You know but too well 
that nothing, nobody, can distract me from the one, only, thing 
that interests me. Therefore, write about ws. It comforts a sick 
man most to be talked to about his sickness. But don’t prescribe a 
remedy : it’s no use: there is none: and if I knew of one, I should 
refuse to take it.” 
Teissier, in his folly, was not so clear-sighted as he imagined. 
If he was capable of seeing himself, and looking into the future, he 
was blind to what was going on close to him. Suzanne was crushed, 
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and fading away under one of those sorrows that throw their black 
palls over everything. Her tootsteps dragged so wearily, her face 
wore such a look of sutfering, her whole attitude bore such signs of 
a gnawing grief, that she seemed to throw a shadow of melancholy 
around her. Above all,she seemed to have lost interest in her 
home, whose cares she shirked, and in her social duties, which she 
neglected, in her husband’s work, and even in her children. Laurel’s 
merry laugh failed to brighten her, and she no longer tried to rouse 
Annie from her pensive fits of silence. Every now and then, one 
or other of the little girls would ask her, “ Are you ill, mamma?” 
And, for answer, she would press them to her, while a sudden 
rush of tenderness would fill her eyes with tears. Once, Annie said 
to her, suddenly, in one of those curious fits of intuition that 
children have, guessing almost what they cannot understand,— 

“You must not die, mamma.” 

And Suzanne kissed her hair and murmured— 

“Would that I could!” 

Their intimate friends and the habitués of the house, without 
guessing the cause, saw what Michael was so blind to. It made 
them uneasy, and they gossiped about it among themselves. The 
love, the brightness, the happiness, of the Teissier household had 
always been a subject of surprise and admiration to them, and they 
had unconsciously enjoyed the good humour, the restfulness, the 
cordiality, of the domestic atmosphere in the house in the Rue 
(le St. George. All that was now gone. A sense of constraint 
had crept even into the little downstairs sitting-room. One day, 
someone, either De Thornes or Peyraud, said to Michael : 

“Is anything the matter with Mde. Teissier ? She seems ill.” 

“No: nothing. Why should there be ?” 

And, indeed, what did ail her poor, wounded, stricken heart / 

Suzanne was a broken woman from the day that the truth had 
heen forced upon her. All her illusions crumbled to atoms. To 
see that man, the model of virtue, at the feet of a young girl! It 
was monstrous! At the moment she was so shocked by the depths 
of vice and hypocrisy that she saw in him, that a feeling of horror 
made her recoil in silence, and close the door on the two lovers, 
us though to hide their shame out of her sight. But during the 
long fit of lonely agony, in which she had to stifle even her sobs, 
she felt the awakening in her, one by one, of feelings that, at first, 
had been overshadowed by disgust. Pangs of growing jealousy, 
and wounded vanity, which, even if they lessened her grief, made it 
bitterer, and added a touch of egotism, hate, and cruelty to her 
despair. As she thought it over she got nearer the truth. She 
became aware how peculiar a tie existed between Blanche and 
Michael, all the stronger, probably, from the fact that it was not, as 
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yet, a guilty one, and that their struggle against themselves only 
made it closer. It angered her less, but pained her more, to think 
so, and paralyzed her power of coming to any decision. Indeed, 
what could she do? Go away? It would leave the tield open to 
them. And then there were her children, the habits of a lifetime, 
the last poor shreds of love and hope, the unbearable feeling that 
she would not be regretted, to consider. She might make a scene : 
stand upon her rights as wife and mother, insist upon a separation } 
But suppose they refused: what would she have gained by com- 
plaining/ Why add a fresh and a public humiliation to the one 
which she now had to submit to in private? Better ignore every- 
thing and keep silence. 

So Suzanne kept silence, with a breaking heart and an ach- 
ing head, using what little strength she had left to control 
her manner, to live her daily life, to greet Michael’s return with 
a friendly smile of which he never guessed the sad significance ; 
to hold out her hand to Blanche, when she saw she came in 
search of her husband. She kept silence, because she had sacri- 
ticed her whole inner nature, or thought she had. She kept 
silence, but not willingly, and torn oftentimes by conflicting feel- 
ings. At times she bore up against her sorrow, and sought comfort 
by saying to herself, “There are others worse off than |: | have 
my children.” At other times words of despair would rise to her 
lips: “ What use are the children? It’s all over, all over! My life 
is done!” Or else she asked, with an anxiety tinged ever so little 
with a lingering hope, “ Will he never see that | know all, and that 
it is killing me? Is he so blind as not to know that I am dying?” 
Or else, “ Are all the ties that once bound me to him, our love, our 
common interests, our joys, our sorrows,—are they all so utterly 
broken that not one is left to hold him? My God! will he never 
come back to me, touched by the past, by duty, or even by pity?” 
And she would watch for some sign of affection ; but when it came 
she scarcely cared for it. One unbearable thought poisoned her 
Joy, and ruthlessly killed all hope. “Yes: no doubt, he does keep 
second place in his heart for me. But he gives me only what 
she allows him to, what she does not want herself.” 

Through all her pain and grief, Suzanne felt a sort of indul- 
gence for her husband, and made excuses for him. But she 
hated Blanche, with a growing hatred which she justified and 
increased by dwelling on the sutierings of her self-love, which were 
even keener and harder to bear than those of her heart. Who 
was this girl, that she should be preferred to her? She was no 
prettier, no more intelligent, no cleverer, than numbers of others. 
Why, then, had he singled Her out from among her betters, from 
all the crowd that were attracted by his glamour, power, and fame / 
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After each of his speeches, he was accustomed to receive from all 
quarters letters, some contidential, some boldly admiring. He 
otten showed them to Suzanne, and she used to think then, “ He 
does not care for them, because he loves me.” Ah! It was because 
he loved Her! 

Then new questions would surge up in her. Since when was this 
love ¢ For how many months or years had her husband ceased to . 
belong to her ¢ And she would do her best to recollect, and by com- 
paring, to guess, and get to the bottom of it all. 

But the more she recalled, the more desperate she grew. For a 
moment she had tried to persuade herself that it was only a passing 
fancy. Butshe saw it was not so. It was an overpowering love, and 
as unaccountable as all great passions are. Michael did not care for 
Blanche for any special reason: neither for her eyes nor for her 
hair, neither her grace nor for her cleverness. He loved her simply 
because he loved her. And there was something peculiarly ex- 
asperating to Suzanne in this very intangibility; for with what 
weapons was she to meet it? How was she to get hold of it, over- 
powering, deaf, blind, as she knew it to be, and as inevitable as Fate ’ 
“ If she had only been worthy of it!” she kept repeating. 

She would not, or could not, see any merit in Her. All of us are 
worthy of the love that we receive as well as of the love we give, for 
in every soul lie hidden treasures that love only can unearth. 
Those which Blanche possessed, those which, like the golden sands of 
the legendary river, had attracted and delighted Michael, and held 
him enthralled, Suzanne could not see. She regarded her rival as 
a vulgar intriguer, who had stolen her husband's love only to gratify 
her own vanity by dragging the great man at her chariot-wheels. 
She did not love him for his own sake—how should she? She 
never had known him when he was poor, humble, and obscure. 

These thoughts, and others like them, which throbbed through 
her poor head as she lay awake o’ nights, brought to Suzanne a 
sort of evil consolation. She became a prey to ill-feeling of 
all sorts. She liked to think that Michael was being duped, and was 
not loved as he fancied he was. She loved to gloat over the sad- 
ness and torture of their love, over their baulked meetings, over 
the innumerable obstacles that lay in their path, over the unsatis- 
tied cravings of their love, over all the constraint and self-sacrifice 
that they had to endure on account of her, over the lies that 
scorched their lips. But even this evil comfort failed her at last. 
“ After all,” she said, “they are happy.” And she fell back, de- 
spairingly, on the one great question, How would it all end ? or tried 
to solve for herself the vague and puzzling problem that startles all 
of us with fear in the midst of peace, which robs us of our loved 
ones, and then reconciles us to our transitory woe by, “It can’t 
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last for ever!” She sometimes conjured up a picture of Michael 
coming back’ to her, after some terrible awakening, humbled, 
crushed, bleeding, and confessing everything to her. Sometimes she 
would say, gently, “I have long known it; I forgive you.” At other 
times she would spurn him, for the pleasure of seeing him suffer in 
his turn, alone, and unhappy. “It was your own wish, your own 
fault; and you must pay for it. How can I do anything for you ? 
My heart is dead—you killed it.” 

Yes: as she performed her habitual tasks, in all the punctual 
routine of her daily life, while attending to her housewifely duties, 
while receiving her guests, and conversing with them, in society, 
ut the theatre, as she tucked her little ones into bed, and romped with 
them, Suzanne’s thoughts ran on all these things, and on many 
others, madder, crueller, and gentler. What eye could have read 
them in that limpid look, in the seeming calmness of that brow ? 
Love only could have done it, and Michael’s was hers no longer. 
ut occasionally when she showed by her dejected attitude how 
much she was suffering, and how absorbed by sad thoughts, she 
would have a sudden re-awakening of tenderness. If Annie took 
her hand, and asked her in her pitying little way,“ Are you ill, 
Mamma?” or when Laurel, perchance, stood on tiptoe to kiss 
her. 

But the day came when, for no reason in particular, the storm, 
broke suddenly. 

Teissier had had a most trying week in the Chamber. The dis- 
cussion on the Budget was in full swing. For a moment, the defeat 
of the Ministry, on the vote for Public Worship, seemed immi- 
hent. 

But the democratic majority held together. After a three-days 
struggle, with alternating success, the attack of the combined Con- 
servative Party was defeated by a slender majority. Michael had 
stood in the breach without taking one hour’s rest, displaying as 
inuch activity and energy as if his whole heart was in the debate ; 
yet inwardly trembling lest the success of his tactics should lay 
fresh burdens on him, perchance the absorbing cares of oftice, steal- 
ing from him his few spare moments of happiness. He held on his 
way, busily, nervously, restlessly, mastering his apprehension by a 
strong effort of will. And alone among all the onlookers of the 
fray did Suzanne guess that he was unmoved by all those great 
issues, which he discussed with his powerful voice and telling 
gestures ; that budget and ministries, the defeat or the triumph of 
his Party, weighed but little on his mind; that he only threw him- 
sclf into the thick of the fight to try and forget his gnawing pain ; 
that even at the decisive moment, when he stood in the midst of 
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round a tossing ship, he had no thoughts but for Her, always Her, 
nothing but Her. 

On the Saturday, after making a final effort, and being defeated, 
Michael returned home, pleased with himself for having done his 
best to the last, and yet glad at being beaten without having any 
failure of duty wherewith to reproach himself. He was utterly 
worn out with fatigue, and unfit to think of anything but the 
sensation of relief from the long strain, and the delight of being 
able to rest. 

The children were in the little sitting-room with their mother. He 
kissed Annie laughingly, took Laurel on his knee, and playing with 
her curls, called out, cheerily,— 

“It’s all over! and it’s about time it was! Now I can sleep the 
whole night through, and do nothing to-morrow!” 

“ You must need it,” said Suzanne, drily. 

There was a moment’s silence, which Michael broke by resuminy, 
in an off-hand tone : 

“ By the way, | met Blanche just now, and asked her to come 
wnd spend Sunday with us.” 

Such invitations had been of common occurrence before Suzanne's 
awakening. 

Since she knew all, she had swallowed her feelings and put up 
with them. Why, then, this day of all others, could she no longer 
repress her feeling of rebellion? Annie, who was very fond of the 
young girl, began clapping her hands. In a moment Suzanne lost 
all control of herself, and hastily and angrily exclaimed— 

“| don’t choose to have her here!” 

She had hardly uttered the words when she saw their full 
meaning. She sent away the children hastily, telling them that 
dinner was nearly ready. When she was alone with her husband 
she paused. 

“ What do you mean—you don’t choose ?” asked Michael, affecting 
an air of surprise, and controlling his strong emotion. “Why, 
what’s the matter ?” 

She rose and walked straight up to him. 

“ What’s the matter?” she answered in a quivering voice, and 
looking at him from head to foot. “You ask me what’s the 
matter ?” 

The knitting of her brow, her pallor, the look of almost hate which 
flashed across her face, told Michael that the fatal hour had come 
at last. Controlling himself, and summoning all his coolness, 
he replied, in a firm voice, still pursuing, instinctively, the lying 
course which was the only one that occurred to him : 

“ I don’t know what you mean.” 

She stopped him. 
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“Don’t say any more. You would only lie, and it would be 
useless. I know all!” 

He still tried to hold his ground. 

“ All? But there is nothing to know! Nothing: I swear to you!” 

Again she interrupted him. 

“Be silent! I saw you! It’s some time ago, now! The day 
that Mondet came. She was sitting there, in that very arm-chair, 
and you—you were at her feet ; she was fondling your hair, and you 
were saying—things—when—I opened the door. I saw you both, and 
[ walked out again. You neither of you heard anything: you had 
forgotten everything. And yet, within a few yards of me, and of 
your children e 

Michael grew pale as she spoke. No falsehood was of any avail 
against the evidence of her own eyes. He felt it, and tried another 
tack. 

“ Be calm,” he said. “I will lie no more: | have done so too often 
already, and I am sick of it! Don’t throw it in my teeth! I did it 
for your sake !” 

Suzanne was going to break in; but he silenced her with a gesture, 
and continued : 

“It was for your sake, and to spare you pain as long as possible. 
Yes—pain that we could not avert—we lied for your sake—I repeat, 
and that is not the only sacrifice that we had made to you. We 
love each other, it is true; but there it ends. Do you understand 
me’ We both know that we never can be anything more to each 
other.” 

Suzanne smiled contemptuously. 

“You are not her lover? That's what you wish me to under- 
stand—isn’t it?” she cried. “ But what matters that tome? I had 
« thousand times rather that you were, for then you would love 
her less! If that’s all you have to say in your defence! Believe me, 
it is not of the slightest use trying to justify yourself, or to exone- 
rate her. It is quite impossible—do not let us talk of it, I beg. 
Only, | should like to know what you mean to do? for I am sure 
you will see that things can’t go on as they are. Human endurance 
has its limits; and I have suffered so much already that I can 
bear it no longer! It is your turn to do so now!” 

Suzanne sank into an arm-chair, with her face in her hands, 
while Michael agitatedly paced up and down the little room. 

“T will do whatever you wish, Suzanne,” he said gently, seating 
himself opposite his wife. 

She looked at him distrustfully. 

“ Yes,” he said: “ 1 will do whatever you wish. | cannot tell you 
how it hurts me to see you suffering. Poor child! do you suppose 
| have never thought of the time when you would know all, and 
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that L have not gone through all the agony beforehand’ Ah! if it 
is only my happiness that you begrudge me, you may be quite easy. 
| am enjoying none—I never have enjoyed any. For months past ] 
have lived in a continual state of torture, both of heart and of con- 
science, despising and hating myself, and in utter despair; tremb- 
ling at the thought of the final rupture, of seeing you suffer for my 
fault, for me——and yet I am powerless to do anything.” 

At these words, Suzanne shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Powerless to do anything!” she repeated bitterly. “That's 
always the way cowards have of excusing themselves. To begin 
with, you need not have fallen in love with her: you might have 
stopped yourself in time by giving up seeing her, and avoiding her, 
and you would have done so if you had ever given me a thought. 
But you counted on my being blinder than I am: so you gave in, 
lulling your conscience by telling yourself, ‘I will lie to her—she 
will never know, and that’s the main thing.” Well, you were out 
in your calculations, my dear. I know all, and it only remains now 
for us to decide what is to be done.” 

As Michael said nothing, she went on,— 

“Yes: something must be done; but what? Have you ever 
thought it out? Have you ever asked yourself what course you 
would offer to me, when we should be where we are? I suppose 
not. You doubtless counted on my amiability, on my weakness. 
But I have ceased to be amiable, and don’t intend to be weak. All 
these weeks I have been possessed by but one idea, and one sorrow : 
and it has changed me. I have ceased to be amiable, and don’t 
want to be so. Others must suffer as well as I. It can’t go on! 
We cannot live together—you, with your lies, and I with my sorrow. 
It is impossible. We had better look things in the face, and agree 
to separate.” 

Michael, who had again began pacing to and fro, stopped in front 
of her. 

“Tt cannot be,” he said. “You know it can’t. You are talking 
nonsense !” 

“Oh! I forget!” said Suzanne ironically. “There’s your position, 
your Party, your place, your newspaper, your reputation for spotless 
rectitude, to be considered. But it scarcely seems to me the 
moment to consider them, and J shall certainly not do so.” 

“Neither shall I, whatever you may think. It is not they that 
stand in the way. I was thinking only of our children, Suzanne, 
and of you.” 

“Me! I’m to be thought of—am I?” 

“You are still my wife, Suzanne: and all the ties of my life, my 
youth, my affections . 

She stopped hin, scornfully. 
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“ Be cautious! If you don’t take care, you will say you still love 
me!” adding vehemently, “ Liar !” 

Michael went on, very gently. 

“Yes: I possibly might tell you that | love you, and yet it would 
not be a falsehood. I do not love you as you want to be loved. | 
love you differently, better perhaps; and you know it. You know 
as well as I there is a tie between us that nothing can break—a 
bond of the warmest affection and regard. Yes, Suzanne: I love 
you, in spite of all my faults, in spite of what you have just said to 
me, in spite of everything ! ” 

She listened—and hope revived in her: one of the vain hopes 
that grow in spite of all evidence. 

“Then, what about that girl?” she said. “Do you not love her / 
Tell me that you don’t love her—that you never did—and I will 
helieve you, even yet. Tell me that it was a passing fancy, and 
that it is all over.” 

Her tone was one of weak supplication, seeking, woman-like, to be 
convinced, no matter how, and to escape, even by a fresh lie, from 
the inexorable logic of the situation, which began to frighten her. 

“No,” said Michael, with a grave sadness: “I cannot tell you 
that. The time for truth has come, and we must face it all. I love 
her too.” 

There was a long pause, full of unuttered thoughts. Then 
Teissier began again, slowly, painfully : 

“ Still, if either of you must be sacrificed, it will not be you; you 
know that; she has no rights, and you have.” 

“ Don’t say that!” protested Suzanne. And, in a low voice, full 
of repressed feeling, she went on : 

“T don’t want you to stay with me because it’s your duty—do 
you hear? I don’t want to keep you in spite of yourself. No! 
no! I shan’t hold you back by main force. I would wish you to 
understand you are free! You can go!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Those are only words—words. I am not free ; even if I wished 
to, | could not, and I would not, go; it is only your self-love that 
makes you speak to me like that, and I must beg you to stop. 
It is beside the question : we are concerned with other, and graver, 
matters. Is it impossible for you to believe that I may even still be 
honest ? [ have been weak, I allow, and have been carried away 
by my heart. Yet I did resist—and I know my duty to you: you 
must not be allowed to suffer for my fault.” 

“It is too late”? murmured Suzanne: “it is too late. I have 
gone through too much already.” 

“ Especially,” continued Michael, “do I wish to prevent the 
children suffering for me. I never would have allowed it, even at 
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the height of my folly. I felt it would be unfair, and impossible. 
She, too, felt it. Can’t you understand that it should be so? Do 
you think it is any harder for you to sacrifice your resentment than 
for us to do what we have done ?” 

Suzanne did not seem to hear what he said. Her sight was all 
introspective now. 

“1?” she said, in the tone of painful irony that she had kept up 
all through the interview. “Oh! I understand nothing! Such 
things are far too deep for me! All I know, my dear, is that you 
have got to choose, now, between Her and me—Her and me! The 
time has come that you must decide.” 

Again Michael remained silent. He was quite collected and 
calm, and was determined to thresh it out now, once for all, with- 
out dissimulation or subterfuge. 

“She, too,” he began at last, gently, “is part of my life. | 
cannot give her up at a moment’s notice. I have not moral 
courage enough. If I did, I should be asneak. I must have time. 
Little by little, the violence of our feeling for each other would die 
away, and become a mere friendship, an openly avowed friendship, 
and then——” 

Suzanne interrupted him angrily : 

“ You only want more time for love-making!” she said. “ More 
time! Nice enough for you, I daresay ; but death to me. No, no: 
we will have no half-measures! I have;borne it as long as [ can, 
and [ will put up with it no longer.” 

Michael thought for a moment. 

“But I cannot drop her all at once like that,” he muttered. 
more in answer to his own thoughts than to his wife’s words. 

Suzanne took him up sharply. 

“ Then, do you mean to leave me?” 

“Tf she asked me to choose,” he said, “can you doubt what my 
answer would be? But she would never ask me!” 

“Naturally not! She is nothing to you, at all. She knows 
perfectly well that what you give her is mine, and that she is 
robbing me of it. How ashamed she ought to be, if she has any 
pride in her !” 

“She knows it, she feels it, and yet she loves me. Have you no 
pity for her, you—a good woman ?” 

“Pity! Pity, because you love her? because she has stolen you 
from me and my children? See here, Michael : you are not talking 
like a sane man. You are blinded, led away. How little you 
know women! How little you know me! One would think 
that, in spite of all the years we have lived together, you have 
never taken the trouble to learn my character. You argue and 
discuss as if you were talking to a lump of ice. But, you see, | 
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don’t listen to you. I cannot argue or discuss: | am not in a state 
to do either. I can only ask you to choose between her and me 
Her and me!” 

When he began to perceive that all his efforts were useless 
against her stubborn will, which he was astonished to find so 
much firmer than his own, Michael felt a blind rage surging 
up within him: the rage of the strong when they feel they are 
in the wrong, and instinctively fall back on brute force as a final 
argument. 

“ Take care, Suzanne,” he growled, menacingly. 

“Are you trying to threaten me now?” she cried. “Do you 
dare to threaten me? You? You?” 

He was ashamed, and drew back. 

“[ am not threatening you,” he answered, lowering his tone. “ | 
know you have all the right on your side. But I was tired when | 
came in. [am worn out. I implore you to be reasonable, to try 
and understand, and not to try my patience too far.” 

She saw her advantage, and pursued it. 

* Not to try your patience too far? Then, it is you who are the 
victim, and J the executioner? It is | who have deceived you? It 
is | who have lied ?” 

* Once more,” he said, “ I wish to say that you have done me no 
wrong, and it is I only who am guilty. But we are not enemies, in 
spite of what has passed between us. On the contrary, we are two 
friends, two partners, if you will, who are threatened by a com- 
mon danger. We must combine to resist it. We must come to 
some arrangement, some mutual agreement, howsoever hard it may 
le. You must not forget that we have children !” 

“So you remember it ?” 

Without noticing the interruption, he went on : 

~ [tis for them that we must live, first of all. They must not 
sutter from our dissensions, or our passions.” 

Again she interrupted him drily : 

“From yours. I have none.” 

~ [ have sacrificed much to them, already; and | will give up 
more, and more utterly. But be patient, I beg of you. Do not take 
udvantage of your position, and ask me to do something beyond my 
powers! For then you, too, would be responsible for what might 
happen.” 

~ Again I repeat that there is no question about what I may do,” 
said Suzanne. “No act of mine is separating us; It is you. It was 
you who deceived, you who could not be satisfied with family love : 
you who have shattered our home, you who sought happiness else- 
where! I bore it in silence as long as I could. I would have gone 
on bearing it if I had been able. Only, I couldn’t. WasI to blame ? 
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Why must I be stronger to bear with evil-doing than you to avoid 
it? IfI were a saint, I might; but I’m not.” 

She paused for a moment, and began again, in a softer voice. 

“ All that I can do, Michael, will be to forgive you, in time, when 
we have got farther from all this. Yes: I will forgive you, for the 
children’s sake, for my own; for I could not live and hate. [ will 
torget—one forgets everything in time—and then, perhaps—perhaps 
we may yet be happy.” 

“ Happy!” he said, in a tone that betrayed his feelings. 

He was sorry the next moment, for he saw he had wounded 
Suzanne. 

“What does it matter, after all?” she went on, with knitted 
brow. “We shan’t be happy, then. But we were not talking of 
happiness. You must see for yourself, you must feel, howsoever 
much you try to persuade yourself to the contrary, that your proper 
place is here. Your duty is clear, clear as noonday. You cannot 
leave us—us, whose whole life and future depends on you. It is 
She you must leave. It is no use saying that you have not got the 
moral courage to do it. You must have it, because it is your duty 
to have it.” 

Michael had almost ceased to struggle, won over, in spite of him- 
self, by arguments that were enforced by all that was honest and 
true in hin; yet he could not get out the words she asked for. 

“ Listen to me, Suzanne,” he said. “ Let us stop, now, I beseech 
you; and think over matters till to-morrow. I can’t do it now: 
I am worn out. We will find some solution, some way out s 

“Oh, no!” she said impatiently. “No more thinking forme! | 
have been thinking for a month past. It is killing work, and does 
no good. Come, make up your mind at once! Choose! and stay 
with us !” 

Teissier made a despairing gesture. Then, after a pause— 

“No: I cannot, and will not, promise anything,” he said. “She 
must be told what has occurred. Her future is at stake, too, and 
she must be consulted!” So saying, he left the room, and Suzanne 
did not venture to stop him. 


Epovarp Rop. 


[To be continued.]} 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


Mr. ArTHUR WauGu, in his Life of Lord Tennyson,* which is 
the result of years of careful study that was at finishing point when 
the death of its subject occurred, and not the work of the maker of 
books (as its appearance at this time might lead one to conclude), 
reminds us that it is in recent years only that the Laureate’s work 
has received an unmodified welcome. We could not have guessed 
at this tardy assent from the body of criticism called forth by Lord 
Tennyson’s death. In it the leading note, justified by his last book 
is of wonder at the evenness of his work and at his commanding 
claims upon his generations. The secret of that command, and of 
the level character of his poetry so far as it is not considered for its 
technical qualities, lay, in all probability, in the causes which made 
Lord Tennyson so distinctly a national poet. Outside the critical 
workshops the prevailing view of him is that he is the most English 
of writers; and he is so because he gave intense expression to the 
motions of patriotic sentiment which to some degree work in all of 
us, and even more because on the intellectual and speculative sides 
his evolution was coincident with that of the men around him. He 
never took up a “ superior” attitude towards the affairs of life which 
most deeply stirred them: as far as we can see he never felt 
“superior”: a condition which, if it is to count against him, as 
certain critics evidently would have it, must equally count against 
the men of letters—the “great. and gallant Scott” affords an ex- 
cellent example—who keep the strongest hold upon our affections. 
This correspondence between the poet and the mass of men is seen 
as clearly as ever in The Death of Cnone,t about which the most 
remarkable thing, as it is the thing most remarked, is that it, the 
posthumous volume of a poet of eighty-three years, takes its place 
with his previous volumes in virtue of a similarity in qualities and 
of the high level at which they are sustained. “Kapiolani” is very 
fresh. In the Sandwich Islands, at the beginning of the century, it 


* Alfred, Lord Tennyson: A Study of His Life and Work. By Arthur Waugh. 
Heinemann. 

+t The Death of CEnone, Akbar’s Dream, and other Poems. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Macmillan & Co. 
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was held a sacrilege “if ever a woman should handle or gather th. 
berries of Peelé”; and the poem describes how a great chieftainess, 
Kapiolani, won the cause of Christianity by openly defying the 
priests of the goddess.— 


‘*One from the Sunrise 

Dawn’d on His people, and slowly before him 

Vanished shadow-like 

Gods and Goddesses, 

None but the terrible Peelé remaining as Kapiolani ascended her 
mountain, 

Bafiled her priesthood, 

Broke the Taboo, 

Dipt to the crater, 

Call’d on the Power adored by the Christian, and erying ‘I dare 
her, let Peelé avenge herself’! 

Into the flame-billow dash’d the berries, and drove the demon 
from Hawa-i-ee.” 


Almost every one of the twenty-three poems in this slim volume, 
however, recalls an earlier: “The Death of GEnone,” the “ none ” 
of old; “The Churchwarden and the Curate,” “The Northern Far- 
mer,” to mention the most apparent examples; and in many cases 
the later works hold their own with those of which, in a sense, they 
are echoes. This is true of the poem which gives the volume its 
title. “The Death of CEnone” contains passages as fine as any in 
the lament of Ginone, to which it bears a singular likeness ; and the 
wonder at the harmony and high character of Lord Tennyson’s 
work, which comes with the remembrance that fifty years lay between 
the publications of the two poems, is repeated again and again, ax 
we read through this last book of our dead Laureate. 

One strain we do not find in it is that of the lyrics which have 
been given a place in Lyric Love.* Mr. Watson’s anthology of the 
love lyrics scattered over English literature will suffer the criticism 
which all anthologies provoke. The ordinary reader, indeed, that 
abused person for whom (howsoever much we may affect a contrary 
belief) books are ultimately planned, will accept it as it stands with 
thankfulness for what it contains, and with an eye mainly upon the 
printing and the handling of the volume. He who goes further 
will have his own taste for prejudice, and adverse criticism will arise 
from his jealousy for his favourite authors, and for their poems of 
hischoice. In our own case, we confess, we could have spared many 
of Mr. Watson’s fancy to have found room for the exquisite “Thy 
braes were bonny Yarrow Stream,” of Logan. Again, we are not 
at one with him in his selection from Burns, whose love-lyrics 
(the reader may judge for himself in the Love-Songs of Robert 


* Lyric Love. An Anthology. Edited by William Watson. Golden Trenanry 
Series. Maemillan & Co. 
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Burns,* which Sir George Douglas has edited for the Caiveo Series) 
could have afforded much finer examples than certain which appear 
here along with “Of a’ the airts” and “Ca’ the yowes to the 
knowes ”—the very best. It is startling, by the way, to open at the 
page above James Hogg’s name, and to find “ When the kye comes 
home ;” but this is a misprint occurring in one verse only and not 
a tampering with the original, which would have been worse than 
the grammarian’s correction of “comes.” One condition imposed 
hy Mr. Watson upon himself is a choice from all the best English 
poetry that has love as its personal inspiration and its objective 
theme. Thus, in addition to the occasional songs from Shakespeare. 
he has included speeches of Lysander and of Helena from A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream ; one of Helena from All’s Well That Ends 
Well; one of Juliet; one of Florizel from Winter’s Tale ; Bassanio’s 
Soliloquy before Portia’s portrait ; and the opening passage of Twelfth 
Night: and there are selections from Paradise Lost, The Fuerie 
Qlueen, Childe Harold, and many more. These wider fields, while 
they yield additional riches for the book, give greater scope to the 
fault-finder who complains of what has not been given a place in 
it. It must be said that for once the fault-finder has a very good 
case. Mr. Watson makes a very spirited defence for drawing 
sparingly on certain old and well-tried sources: and he required 
no better defence than his selections from such modern poets as 
Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr. Coventry Patmore, Mr. W. H. Pollock, Mr. 
W. E. Henley, Mr. Austin Dobson. But surely Lyric Love ought 
to have contained something of Browning, of Mr. Swinburne, and 
at. least’ one fine passage from Jason to represent Mr. William 
Morris. 

We cannot leave the subject of poetry without a word about 
Peer Gynt. In his interesting, but rather scrappy, collection of 
Essays on German Literature, Mr. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 
takes us English rarely to task for our inability to fathom the 
mysteries of the second part of Faust. We are not Goethe-ripe, 
In the same way, it may be supposed, we are not Ibsen-ripe. Most 
of us who read Peer Gyntt will do so without the proper under- 
standing. Fortunately, that need not interfere with our enjoy- 
ment of it. Indeed, it is probable that our enjoyment would be 
diminished by acquaintance with all the learning of the Ibsenites 
as it is furnished forth in the introduction to Messrs. Archer's 


* Love-Songs of Robert Burns. Selected by Sir George Douglas, Bart., with an 
Introduction and Notes. Cameo Series. T. Fisher Unwin. 

+t Essays on German Literature. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

+ Peer Gynt: A Dramatic Poem. By Henrik Ibsen. Authorised Translation 
by William and Charles Archer. Walter Scott. 
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book. It might be well that we took a double dose of the Master 
while we were at it, and read Brand with Peer Gynt, as it is 
possible to do in the translation of the former which appeared 
about a year ago; but only to extract from Brand the same 
pleasure as we extract from Peer Gynt, and Faust, and any other 
original work one likes to mention, not because in Brand the 
hero is an embodied protest against the poverty of spirit and half- 
heartedness that Ibsen rebelled against in his countrymen, while in 
Peer Gynt the hero is himself the embodiment of that spirit. 
Ibsen requires to be saved from his friends, whose enthusiasm for 
him is boundless, as this volume testifies. Ibsen, it appears, had 
made express declaration that he would rather let Peer Gynt 
remain untranslated than see it rendered in prose, and the transla- 
tors, therefore, have done it into English in the metres of the 
original but with the rhymes suppressed—a compromise with the 
difficulty, but still an enormous undertaking which says more for 
their loyalty than for their judgment. Howsoever it was done, we 
are certainly indebted to the translators for the doing of it. Even 
to the unenlightened, who have no concern to solve the riddles of 
its allusions, Peer Gynt is a wonderful work : conglomerate, form- 
‘less, overweighted by its thought, but full of wit, sardonic humour, 
lyrical beauty. Whatever he stand for, Peer Gynt is the shiftless 
soul, fated for the casting-ladle in the end, although the poet 
restores him to Solveig, and thereby rather shocks his disciples. 
The whole passage about Peer and the Button-Moulder should be 
compared with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Tomlinson, whose naked 
soul at Heaven’s gate “ grew white as a rain-washed bone,” and who 
fared no better at the gates of the Lord of Wrong.— 


‘* The Devil he blew on a brandered soul, and set it aside to cool :-— 
‘Do ye think I would waste my good pit-coal on the hide of a brain-sick fool ? 
I see no worth in the hob-nailed mirth or the jolthead jest ye did, 
That I should waken my gentlemen that are sleeping three on a grid.’ ” 


So, when Peer pled: 


**T’m not nearly so bad as perhaps you think,— 
‘I’ve done a good deal of good in the world ;— 
at worst you may call me a sort of a bungler,— 
but certainly not an exceptional sinner,’ ” 


the Button-Moulder answered : 


“«* Why, that is precisely the rub, my man ; 
you’re no sinner at all in the higher sense ; 
that’s why you’re excused all the torture-pangs, 
and land, like others, in the casting-ladle.’” 


Peer Gynt, even as a phantasmagoria of purely human humour 
and pathos, without any such ethical and political intentions as 
require foot-note explanations, is not to be exhausted at a reading. 
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This seems a fitting place to speak of a critical study of another 
(ramatic poem, as big in conception and execution and as masterly 
in form as Peer Gynt is spotty and conglomerate, whose mine of 
poetical and ethical treasures is not yet worked out. Mr. Turnbull’s 
Uthello* is an elaborate investigation into the nature and function 
of Shakespearian tragedy, and a critical study of the play which, 
(he holds) “ having regard to its intrinsic qualities, the ethical difti- 
culties of its painful plot, the wonderful psychological insight which 
it displays, and the deep interest which it shows in moral truth, 
best illustrates the measures of Shakespeare’s many-sided genius.” 
It is difficult, in the short space which the reviewer of current 
literature commands, to define more narrowly the scope of a work 
which has so large a subject and treats it categorically under 
such divisions as “The Spiritual Nature of Shakespeare’s Art- 
Ideal,” “ Agnosticism,” “Criticism of Life,” “Moral Spirit.” There 
is undoubtedly a danger that a man writing thus of a play, or of a set 
of plays, of Shakespeare, will run to seed on his own theories. 
This danger especially besets the writer who is possessed with 
theories about the ethical intention of the poet, and analyses the 
plays for their moral significance rather than for their xsthetic 
methods. The truth that in Lear, in Timon of Athens, in Othello, 
the question asserts itself—<Is there any cause in nature that 
makes these hard hearts ? (to take, at veriest random, an example 
upon which we put no special stress)—loses its value altogether for 
many when it is asserted that that question was present for solution 
to Shakespeare’s mind when he was engaged on these plays. In 
this direction Mr. Turnbull errs. His study of Othello, however, is 
full of suggestion. The novel point in it appears to be that he will 
not admit that the motives for Iago’s villainy expressed by the 
Ancient himself—motives which all commentators have considered 
slight—were present at all. Iago was a liar; and when he con- 
jured up the slight in Cassio’s appointment and his jealousy of the 
Moor, and of Cassio as well, as occasions for being even with them, 
he was lying to himself. There certainly is no sign, in the play, of 
any declination in Iago’s path. No scruples arise and are over- 
come; there are no fitful indications of remorse. From the 
moment we know him Iago’s moraL nature is in total eclipse. We laid 
(own Mr. Turnbull’s volume to take up a new—the fourth—edition 
of Bishop Wordsworth’s Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the 
Bible for long a delight to Shakesperian students. On its first 


* Othello : A Critical Study. By William Robertson Turnbull. William 
Blackwood & Sons. 

| Shakespeare's Knowledge and Use of the Bible. By Charles Wordsworth ; 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews, Fourth Edition, revised. Uden, Remington, 
& Co. 
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appearance, nearly thirty years ago, Mr. Halliwell Phillipps wrote 
to the author that it was to his thinking “the most able and im- 
portant volume ever printed about Shakespeare ”; and since then it 
has been revised and enlarged, and its value enhanced by the addi- 
tion of the sermon which Bishop Wordsworth preached at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, on the occasion of the Tercentenary Festival held 
in April, 1864, in commemoration of the birth of Shakespeare. 
Examples might be given of single passages, quoted in support of 
the author’s contention, which are rather far-fetched as evidence 
that Shakespeare was intimately acquainted with the Bible and 
in accord with its teaching; but undoubtedly Bishop Wordsworth 
makes out a good case. Those who do not know already how 
delightful a book he has written ought to make acquaintance with 
this new edition speedily. 

In fiction the appearance of The Secret of Nurcisse* has lent 
piquancy to a month of great activity at a not very high level. 
The story-tellers are said to have been lying in wait for The Secret 
vf Nurcisse in the expectation that Mr. Gosse the N ovelist would 
body forth some of the theories of Mr. Gosse the Critic. Ap- 
parently Mr. Gosse the Novelist is wiser than his critical twin- 
brother. He has not strayed very far from “the kitchen-garden of 
Love corner of the estate called Life.” He has not described a busi- 
ness, or a profession, or an employment, nor in any way widened 
the tield of fiction. Even the White Maiden, the Secret of Narcisse, 
is not a quite original idea. Around it, however, he has woven the 
very graceful story of the loves of Rosalie Mercillat, the gunsmith’s 
daughter, and Narcisse Gerbillon, the young sculptor, left: stranded 
at Bar-le-Duc, when Ligier Richier retired to Chalons. It would 
be a mistake, in our opinion, to say that the character-drawing in 
the story is strong; but there is great subtlety of incident. Nar- 
cisse was not a highly-original artist. The plain Rosalie, however, 
could not understand him. We see that from the first, and catch 
a glimpse of her mind settling into a state prepared for the jealous 
tit that succeeds her mistaken view of the extravagant work on 
which Narcisse is engaged. A spiteful accusation of magic spoken 
in her resentment of heart brings about his ears the anger of the 
townspeople, among whom he has no moral standing. With what 
result let the reader find out for himself from Mr. Gosse’s story. 
He could not be recommended to a more delicately-tinished piece 
of workmanship. Indeed, the effort after what the painter calls 
“ quality ” has resulted in a lack of vigour. 

In The Ivory Gute,+ on the other hand, Mr. Besant’s craft seems 
limping somewhat. ‘lo begin with, Mr. Besant establishes a bad 

* Lhe Secret of Narcisse. A Romance. By Edmund Gosse. Heinemann. 

| Lhe lrory Gate. By Walter Besant. Chatto & Windus. 
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precedent by rewarding the graceless reader who plunges into his 
story without a nice perusal of title-page and Dedication. For, to 
anyone who can put two and two together, the mystery of the 
Introduction lies in solution in the Dedication. The result is that 
the story, which, in any case, is spun out longer than its motif 
will bear, flags in interest long before Elsie gathers the characters 
together and explains to them how she has discovered the dual 
personality of Mr. Edward Dering and Mr. Edmund Gray. There 
are one or two points, too, in which the events preceding Elsie’s 
discovery do not hang very well together. Having said this, we 
have delivered ourselves of all our adverse criticism, which, it will 
be noticed, is directed solely against the story. The writing in 
The Ivory Gate has that nameless charm which belongs to every- 
thing that comes from Mr. Besant’s pen. 

Those who count it to the favour of The Ivory Gate that it is 
not a novel with a purpose will be displeased with Mona Maclewn, 
Medical Student.* We are assured by one who has gone the 
course with Mona that the medical parts of the book—the Gower 
Street dissecting-room, girl-doctors-over-the-fire scenes—are very 
well done. Any lay reader can see that they are done for a 
purpose: to prove Sir Douglas in the wrong, and to assert the 
superiority of such a nature as Mona’s over the experience of the 
dissecting-room. Throughout the book, moreover, there seems to 
lurk an intention of asserting the necessity of the “lady-doctor ” : 
and in the last chapter, entitled “ Partners,” Miss (or Mrs.) Graham 
Travers drops the running with the romance and takes it up with 
the moral, and so sins against every rule of art except (since the 
moral has been the incitement to put pen to paper) that of con- 
sistency. At any rate, we feel pretty certain that Mona Maclewn 
inust be accounted for in this way ; and had the authoress succeeded 
in nothing but in proving her case, little need have been said about 
her novel. In the course of it, however, she discovers a capacity 
of another kind. Since Dr. Conan Doyle ascribes the wit of Sher- 
lock Holmes (whose Adventures,t by the way, may now be studied 
collectively in a handsome volume, with plates whose wornness 
tells a tale of the success of the Magazine in which the Adven- 
twres first appeared) to the example-of Dr. Joseph Bell, and to the 
practice of the medical-room, we may not be wrong in accounting 
for the keen observation of the writer of Mona Maclean by her 
connection with the profession which she vindicates. If (as we 
hope she may do soon) she apply that observation to the country- 


* Mona Maclean, Medical Student. By Graham Travers. Three vols. Wil- 
liam Blackwood & Sons. 

t The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. By A. Conan Doyle. George Newnes, 
Limited. 
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side, with its folks, which she has so ably sketched in Mona 
Muclean, and gives us a picture free from any “intention,” her 
success will be great. We welcome this first novel of a new writer 
for its merit, and still more for the promise it contains. 

Before leaving the more conventional order of fiction for one or 
two notable collections of short stories, let us mention certain 
novels which deserve a more lengthy notice than we are able to 
give them. One is a gloomy tragedy, felicitously described by its 
title, Jenny’s Cuse,* which Miss Pinsent has worked out in a pains- 
taking way. Except, perhaps, in the chapter dealing with the 
tinding of Jenny by the soldiers in Lincoln, the story is told with 
great breadth and largeness of handling, and the conscientious 
workmanship in the book is sufficient to distinguish it from novels 
which, while they will give greater delight to the hasty reader, are 
i weariness to the flesh of the reviewer on the outlook for higher 
qualities. Many of these higher qualities are to be found in Jenny’s 
Case. We are not sure that some of them are not hidden by the 
prominence given to the Lincolnshire tongue; but this opens up 
the wide question of dialect, which is quite beyond our province at 
present. Rather let us recommend a simple story, told with 
sunplicity, Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,t the charm of which lies in 
the conversations carried on in the Somersetshire dialect. This is 
one of the volumes of delightful reading which give the Pseudonym 
Library the high place it has reached. Those who wish more ex- 
citement ought to go to Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s An American 
Monte Cristo Here we have the characteristics of the successful 
“shocker”: mystery, murder, movement; and added to them a 
good, straightforward style, and a certain grace, which raise it far 
wbove the ordinary sensational story. You can read it at a sitting: 
the interest does not flag for a moment. What is more unusual, 
when you have finished it, you do not feel that you have altogether 
wasted your time. 

When we talk as if the short story were at present the vogue we 
have not always a very clear understanding of what the short story 
is. We are not careful to distinguish between the short story and the 
story that is short. Yet, to be accurate, we must remember that there 
is such a distinction. According to it, the short story confines itself 
rigorously to one episode. Against this it is somewhat absurdly 
urged that if this be put to the test on a big canvas it will be found 
wanting. Those who raise this objection do not see that it only 
confirms that for which the sticklers for the short story in its nar- 

* Jenny's Case. By Ellen F. Pinsent. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

t Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter. By TomCobbleigh. The Pseudonym Library. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

$An American Monte Cristo. A Romance. By Julian Hawthorne. W. H.- 
Allen & Co. 
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rower sense contend: a peculiar method of treatment which is 
alone applicable to the short story and to the short story only. 
The short story, in fact, has nothing to do with length. In number 
of words it may exceed what, because of the application of the same 
methods used in the three-volume novel, is a story that is short, 
not a short story. Without discussing the validity of this distinc- 
tion, and accepting it merely as one entertained by certain critics, 
we may point out how seldom the short story is accomplished even 
by those who are generally looked upon as its exponents. Further, 
as ifto prove that short stories, in themselves, are not all-satisfying, 
their authors collect them into a volume under such conditions of 
selection that they have the cumulative effect of a novel. In one 
sense the stories of Mr. Kipling are complete in themselves : col- 
lected, each is the complement of the others. It is the same with 
the chapters that make up Mr. Barrie’s Window in Thrums ; 
and it is the same with the stories which Mr. Gilbert Parker has 
brought together in Pierre and His People* to yield a picture of 
life in Hudson Bay Territory. We have long looked upon Mr. 
Parker as one of the most brilliant of the writers who adopted the 
peculiar method to which we have referred. There were cases in 
which he carried it to the very verge of intelligibility. Always, 
perhaps, there was awanting the art that hides the art. We were 
ever conscious of a deliberate working for a decorative effect. At 
the same time one felt that these were excesses in a right direction 
which in time would disappear. As a matter of fact, they seem to 
have disappeared now that the stories have been collected into this 
volume, which, in our opinion, is fuller of promise than any that 
has appeared this season. 

Mr. Parker paints the life of Hudson’s Bay, or that side of the life 
which appeals to his artistic instincts. For the instinct of the short 
story-teller according to the rule is for strength. The cumulative 
effect of elaborate character-drawing, of many episodes, is denied him, 
The incident he deals with has to be led up to by concise suggestion, 
and to be worth recording it must be strong. Such, at any rate, seems 
to be the felt necessity of writers like Mr. Parker. As a consequence, 
the life led by Pretty Pierre is strenuous. Pierre, although he bears a 
superficial resemblance to Mr. Jack Hamlin, is a distinct creation ; 
and Sergeant Jones and Sergeant Galletley, Jen Galbraith, and 
Shon M°Gann, no less than Pierre, sink deeply into the reader's 
mind. Where all are so good, it is difficult to select any one of the 
stories for special note; but we may point out the exquisite art of 
“ Antoine and Angelique,” one of the “asides ” (so to speak) which 
lend colour to this picture of life in the Far North. 


* Pierre and His People. By Gilbert Parker. Methuen & Co. 
VOL. XX. 36 
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If we detect a fault in the novels of Mr. Hall Caine, it is a certain 
want of reticence; and that want we find in the three tales in 
Cuptn Davy’s Honeymoon.* It is especially marked in “ The Last 
Confession,” where a perfect machinery is prepared to produce im- 
pressiveness. In the words of its author, it “is an attempt to solve 
a moral problem—the absolute value and sanctity of human life, the 
right to fight, the right to kill, the right to resist evil, and to set 
aside at utmost need the letter of the sixth commandment ”; and 
like “ The Blind Mother,” an altered version of an episode in The 
Deemster, it turns upon the passion of parental love. We confess 
that while reading it we had a constant impression that Mr. Hall 
Caine was turning the ecstatical tap upon us, and resented it. But 
the comedy which gives the volume a title is excellent. It would 
be a shame to discover the ingenious situation in “Capt’n Davy’s 
Honeymoon ” ; but, in order to air a consideration, we may first ex- 
plain that it is one of high comedy, and that Capt’n Davy, the hero 
of it, is a Manxman, whose mental and moral attributes are depicted 
with a breadth more akin to the physical attributes which as a rule 
bulk largely in low comedy. We cannot help wondering if this is « 
very safe combination. This breadth is got by a free use of local 
colour; and hithertowe have been of the opinion that it was in setting 
forth tragedy or humour of the sardonic kind that the free use of 
local colour was a benefit. Mr. Hall Caine has proved that it has an 
effectiveness in high comedy as well; but we do not think that asa 
rule a combination of the two is advisable. 

It may be thought that, after having become the novelist of 
the season, Mrs. Clifford was rash in making a volume out of short 
stories which had already done service in magazines. There is 
some hypothetical sanction for such a surmise. Short papers 
written for a fugitive purpose rarely, whether they are essays or 
they are stories, make an artistic appearance when collected into a 
book. They are usually scarce worthy of that distinction: usually 
the volume of them is as a scrap-book. Nevertheless, we must 
admit that Mrs. Clifford is justified in her rash act. Nearly all the 
tales in her new volume F are worthy of the author of Aunt Ai. 
In particular, the story, which gives the book its title, and “An 
Interlude,” are instinct with all Mrs. Clifford’s peculiar gifts. These 
writings, and others in the book, are strangely alive. One reads 
them from beginning to end enchanted. Whilst Mrs. Clifford is 
never content with a commonplace theme, she never allows the 
unconventionality of her conceptions to be her only claim, or her 


* Capt'n Davy’s Honeymoon ; The Last Confession ; The Blind Mother. By Hall 
Caine. William Heinemann. . 

+ The Last Touches, and Other Stories. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Adam 
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main claim, upon our attention. She works out her strange plots 
with as much pains as she could use if she were seeking to make 
commonplace ones attractive. The result is excellent. All Mrs. 
Clifford’s characters live; all the episodes in which they share are 
real to us, and moving; one never thinks of laying down any story 
of hers to be tinished at another time. Then, when you have read 
the whole volume, you realize that Mrs. Clifford has been playing, 
with unerring touch, upon a wonderful variety of human instincts 
and aspirations. Each story has seemed, for the nonce, as if it were 
the record of a keen personal experience : it is so realistic, and o/ 
such high seriousness. What woman, you wonder, can possibly 
have learned so much as this writer teaches us? To ask this is to 
declare that Mrs. Clifford, as a story-teller, has the imagination of 
genius: which is all the more remarkable in respect that, as we 
tind by some searching reflection on almost every page, she is 
primarily a metaphysician. 

Mr. Julian Sturgis is another of the brilliant writers to whom we 
wre this month indebted for volumes of short stories. With one 
exception, the pieces which make up his book* are, like Mrs. 
Clitford’s, old. Mr. Sturgis, however, differs from Mrs. Clifford in an 
important respect. He cannot refrain from being “topical.” His 
instinct is to live the life of the present hour, and yet to be in 
contemplative detachment from it; to apprehend, and even to 
sympathize with, the moods of the time, and yet to shoot 
folly as it flies with the rapidity of the sportsman making 
game of everything that comes within range. Life to Mr. 
Sturgis is mainly valuable as affording subjects for satirical 
humour. Thus, the stories in the volume before us_ will, 
we imagine, be fully appreciated only by those whose memories re- 
tain a record of the moods through which the mental tone of young 
gentlemen in the priggish stage has passed since the Philosopher, 
hero of the opening tale, actually married a maid because he was 
in love with her. The stories, however, are not valueless because 
nearly all of them deal with the dead moods of other times. To many 
readers their faded “ topicality ” will be an added interest. To those 
who view life in Mr. Sturgis’s own manner, the writings will be an 
interesting commentary on the supposition that this time, this very 
year, is the age of the Short Story. Mr. Sturgis, who is still a 
young man, was writing short stories twenty years ago, and writing 
them in a style which few of our latter-day professors of the art 
can equal. He is always observant, witty, humorous, intellectual ; 
and he never writes without having an entertaining story to tell. 
We hope that After Twenty Years may be the precursor of 

tfter Twenty Years, and Other Stories. By Julian Sturgis. Longmans, 
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another work ; and we hope that the coming work will be in the 
manner and to the extent of The Comedy of a Country House, 
which is one of the freshest novels of modern times. 

We have on our table many books on miscellaneous subjects of 
some of which we may have occasion to speak later One of them 
is an addition to The Story of the Nations Series, in which Miss Bella 
Duffy handles a mass of facts connected with the Tuscan Republics* 
in a discerning and lucid manner. Another is a very opportune 
volume, Morocco As It Is,+ by Mr. Stephen Bonsal, jun., the Corre- 
spondent of the Central News who recently created a stir by his 
account of Sir Charles Euan Smith’s mission to Fez. Through 
Connenuira in « Governess-Cart t is a particularly sprightly little 
book, which we commend for an idle hour; and it recalls a very 
different work, Young’s Tour in Ireland, of which something is 
written elsewhere in this Number of the Review. 

We have found none of the books of the month so entertaining 
as Sir James FitzJames Stephen’s new Series of articles reprinted 
from The Saturday Review. The third volume of Hora Sabbutice § 
contains three papers on abstract subjects, “The Rights of Con- 
science,” “The Temporal and Spiritual Powers,” and “Moral Con- 
troversies,” the occasions for which may be guessed. Otherwise, as 
in the two previous volumes, Sir James Stephen’s papers are 
reviews of literary works: those of Berkeley, of Paley, of Burke, of 
Cobbett, of Tom Paine, of De Maistre, Tucker's Light of Nature, Ben- 
tham’s Theory of Legislation, The Federalist ; and they are treated 
less from a literary than from a historical and philosophical point 
of view. The book is full of pungent remarks. “If Cobbett had 
been a good man and a gentleman,” we are told, “and if he had 
been educated as Berkeley was, they would have had much in 
common.” Sir James Stephen displays more enthusiasm for the 
character of Berkeley than for any other man or matter treated in 
the three Series. His style is eminently judicial, relieved by touches 
of grim humour: and the consistency of treatment and the corre- 
lation of subject in the articles add to the entertainment of the 
book and make it, in the best sense of the word, instructive. 

* The Tuscan Republics ( Florence, Siena, Pisa, and Lucca), with Genou. BY 
Bella Duffy. Story of the Nations Series. T. Fisher Unwin. 

+ Morocco As It Is: with anaccount of Sir Charles Euan Smith’s Recent Mission 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THE NATIONAL REVLEW in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REVIEW 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THE NATIONAL REVIEW, or for letters upon 
such other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion. 


Lord Stanley's Remonstrance. 


To THe Kprrors or ‘‘ Tas National Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

In The National Review of this month Lord Stanley of Alderley 
honours me with what he calls a “ remonstrance.” His Lordship adopts 
a method which makes the task he undertakes an easy and a simple one. 
He first of all constructs and ascribes to me a series of acts and opinions ; 
and, having done that to his liking, he proceeds to compose a remon- 
strance in a style which certainly is not remarkable for its courtesy. Lord 
Stanley’s statements would not call for any reply, but for the importance 
which has been given to them by their publication in The National 
Review, and for the notice which they have in consequence received by 
the public Press. 

His Lordship represents me as posing as the “sole friend of the agricul- 
tural labourer”; he charges me with “ persistent misrepresentations of 
those classes who form the only bulwark against political dangers,” with 
“misrepresentations of the clergy and gentry, tending to weaken their 
influence,” and with other delinquencies. As those personal imputations 
are not made—as far as I am aware—by anyone besides Lord Stanley, 


| may safely ignore them, and can afford to treat them with simple 
indifference. i 


Leaving the personal charges on one side, there are, however, certain 
statements as to opinions and action which, amid the circumstances, it 
may be well to notice. Lord Stanley says that “Mr. Collings has gone 
farther out of his way in order to write about Land Nationalization.” He 
assumes that I am in favour of Land Nationalization; and, after giving 
some interesting information about the wild German tribes in ancient 
times, he proceeds to complain of my omitting to state what Julius Cesar 
wrote on the subject. ‘The fact is—so far as I remember—that I[ have 
never written a line for publication on Land Nationalization. 
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In connection with this question Lord Stanley goes on to attack the 
Small Holdings Act and my action and views respecting it. I thouglit 
that it was conceded that the creation of small ownerships in the soil—as 
contemplated by the Act—would be one of the greatest barriers to the 
so-called Nationalization of the land. Itis certain that those who have 
been supporting this policy are regarded by Land Nationalizers as the 
greatest opponents of their movement. Lord Stanley, however, implies 
that, whilst advocating a system of Peasant Proprietorship, I am also 
advancing the question of Land Nationalization—a confusion of ideas 
which in one so well informed as Lord Stanley is hard to account for. It 
is quite true that, “ to gratify another fad ” (as his Lordship politely puts 
it), | attempted to provide in the Small Holdings Bill that a portion of 
the purchase money should never be paid off, but that it should remain at 
a low fixed interest as a perpetual quit-rent which could never be raised 
on the small holder. I still believe it was a good provision, and regret 
that it was not adopted. Its object was to enable the small owner to 
retain his moderate capital for the cultivation and improvement of the 
land, instead of paying it away as purchase money and (above all) to 
make him less liable to become a prey to the money-lender, who is the 
great enemy everywhere of the peasant proprietor. This proposal, no 
doubt, might be called a kind of “ Municipalization” of the land; but to 
describe it as having anything in common with Land Nationalization, as 
the latter is usually understood, is absurd. The principle—the fad—-was 
adopted unanimously by the Select Committee on Small Holdings. and 
recommended in their report : a report which was signed by Mr. Chaplin. 
Sir William Hart Dyke, Mr. J. W. Lowther, and others who are not Land 
Nationalizers. 

In his condemnation of the Small Holdings Act, Lord Stanley says 
that, although “the Act has been in force for some time,” no applications 
under it have been announced. When his Lordship made that assertion 
the Act had been in force about twenty-one days. Comment on such 
criticism is unnecessary; but I might inform Lord Stanley that applica- 
tions have been made and are fast becoming more numerous. County 
Councils have been moving in the matter, and I believe that the majority 
of them have already appointed Committees to consider the question of 
putting the Act into force. The County Council of Glamorganshire have 
declined to put the measure in operation: on the grounds (it is reported) 
that it would be a troublesome business. The fifth clause of the Act is, 
however, strictly mandatory. All County Councils not being Councils of 
County Boroughs are compelled by the Act, without waiting for applica- 
tions, to appoint Committees to consider whether the circumstances of 
their respective counties justify the Councils in putting the Act into 
operation. Obedience to the law should be as much insisted on in Wales 
as in Ireland, and members of County Councils should fulfil their duty or 
resign. 

Lord Stanley proceeds in his article to lay on me the sins of The Rural 
World. The Rural World is a weekly newspaper read by, and (it appears) 
interesting to, all classes of the rural population. It advocates every- 
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thing which tends to increase the prosperity of country life. It specially 
supports all measures, such as the Allotments Acts and the Small 
Holdings Act, which have for their object the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the labouring population and making village life more pros- 
perous and attractive; but, unfortunately, it seems to have had the 
presumption to decline Lord Stanley’s dictation and censorship. His 
Lordship gives as his chief ground of complaint against The Rural World 
the publication of a signed article by Professor Long on the question of 
tenant-right. Of course, such articles no more indicate the policy of the 
paper itself than do other signed communications which have appeared 
in favour of Protection and Fair Trade, to which, no doubt, Lord Stanley 
concedes his approbation. His Lordship assails the article in question 
because “ it finds fault with the Agricuitural Holdings Act for not giving 
compensation for food grown upon the farm, as well as for purchased foods 
used for stock and converted into manure ; though this is provided for 
under No. 23, Part 3, of the Schedule of the Act of 1883.” 

The reference which Lord Stanley gives is as follows : Compensation is 
to be given for “consumption on the holding, by cattle, sheep, or pigs, of 
cake or other feeding stuffs not produced on the holding.” From this it 
appears that Professor Long is right, and that Lord Stanley is in error. 
I do not wish to discuss the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings Act : 
[ merely refer to the matter as another example of the loose and inaccu- 
rate character of the charges on which Lord Stanley bases his remon- 
strance. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


Jess& CoLLINGs. 
Kdgbaston, Birmingham, 


November 23, 1892. 


Parliamentary Registration: A Plea for Reform. 


To tHe Eprrors or “Tas Nationa Review.” 
(G ENTLEMEN,— ’ 

The annual sittings of the Revision Courts being now concluded, 
aud the Party agents having made elaborate calculations as to their gains 
and losses (a species of political arithmetic which is capable of producing 
the most delusive results), it may be well to consider the question of 
Reform. 


It is almost certain that a measure dealing with questions of Franchise 


will be brought forward soon. No one who has had any experience of 


the work can deny that such a measure is badly wanted. Legislation 
about the Franchise has been of such a kind that there are nearly 
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fifty Acts of Parliament, and upwards of five hundred legal decisions, 
dealing with a subject that might easily be brought within the limits of 
a few pages. This complexity is the chief cause of the general ignorance 
in connexion with questions of the Franchise. 

Let us see how the present system works. 

We may for our present purpose regard borough electors as divided 
into three classes : (1) £10 occupiers, (2) householders, and (3) lodgers. 
The law has laid it down that no man is entitled to vote unless he is duly 
registered, and the persons charged with the preparation of the Register 
are the Overseers of the poor. In the precept issued to them each year, 
they are required to ascertain in the months of April and May, or in one 
of them, what persons are entitled to be registered as householders or as 
occupiers. A householder is defined as a person who has been an 
inhabitant occupier of a house, or part of a house used separately as a 
dwelling, for the twelve months immediately preceding the 15th day of 
July inany year. Thus, a person who was desirous of claiming during 
the recent registration period must have been an inhabitant occupier 
since July 15, 1891. Further, such person, or somebody else, must have 
been rated to all poor rates made in respect of such house ; and all sums 
due in respect thereof on account of any poor rate made and allowed 
during the twelve months immediately preceding the 5th January last 
must have been paid on or before the 20th July. Now, before proceeding 
to discuss popular notions with regard to the Franchise, let us deal with 
the glaring legal absurdities already presented ; and, first of all, with the 
date. The 15th July is nota half-year term, or a quarter-day, and six 
weeks or more have elapsed since the overseers made their enquiries. 
Moreover, the midsummer half-year term, when many people change 
their residences, has occurred in the meantime. The result is that 
the Overseer’s list, which appears on August 1, usually contains the 
names of numbers of persons who have removed, and, at considerable 
expense to the political Associations, must be objected to. It is with 
regard to the payment of the poor rate that popular ignorance of every- 
thing connected with the Franchise appears most evident. A man who 
took a house from Lady-day this year pays his rates with the usual 
grumbling, perhaps tempered by the thought that should an election 
occur in the constituency in which he resides he will be able to give a 
vote to the candidate of his choice, forgetting, or rather unaware, that he 
must first undergo the period of residence. Should a contest happen, he 
will present himself at the polling booth, proudly prepared to do his duty, 
and great will be his chagrin when he finds himself precluded from vot- 
ing. He is utterly unconscious that in the case we have supposed he 
would not, as the law at present stands, be entitled to give a vote before 
January 1, 1894. 

The lodger is in still more evil case. The law has given him a vote 
under certain conditions; but it has made no provision for placing him 
upon the list of voters. He must claim to be registered. The length of 
occupation is the same as that required in the case of the householder, and 
the lodgings, if let unfurnished, must be of the clear yearly value of at 
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least £10. A lodger as a rule isa single man, who occupies a bedroom 
only, and, being engaged all day, has little time to devote to politics or to 
asserting his right to enfranchisement. Consequently, were it not for the 
activity of the various political organizations, the Lodger Franchise would, 
in not a few constituencies, remain almost a dead letter. 

Then, even if our householder, or our lodger, has fulfilled the conditions, 
he is still half a year away from the realization of his hopes. The Register 
eompiled each summer does not come into operation until the lst January 
following. Thus, a man who has just become qualified in other respects 
is debarred for a further six months from voting. The case of the man 
who became a householder at Lady-day has already been instanced. It 
has been shown that he would be unable to vote before January |, 
1894. Now, take the case of the householder, or lodger, who enters upon 
his tenancy after July 15. He will not have become qualified until July, 
1894, and will be unable to vote before January 1, 1895! 

What reforms might a Conservative, with due regard to his principles, 
advocate? First, he might propose the alteration of the qualifying date 
from the 15th July to a date immediately after a quarter-day. The 
Ist October, falling just after Michaelmas, would probably be found 
most suitable. Secondly, the Conservative might propose the formation 
of an official department for the preparation of the Register and the en- 
franchisement of lodgers without trouble to themselves. 

The absurdity of the 15th July as the date of qualification is em- 
phasized by the fact that many people are away at that time; which 
increases the difficulty of obt.ining accurate information. The position 
of the lodger is obviously anomalous. Entitled to a vote, he is so ham- 
pered by restrictions, and so divergent are the views of revising barristers 
as to what constitutes a lodger, that one wonders the names of any are to 
be found upon the Registers at all. If the law were only to be construed 
as it stands, “ that the lodgings must be of the clear yearly value of £10 
or upward, if let unfurnished,” we should be rid of the vexed question 
as to whether sons residing with their parents are entitled to be registered, 
and of many similar questions. The process of claiming, having to dis- 
close the amount of rent paid and the name of one’s landlady, and the 
need of a witness to testify to the truth of all this—these things would 
seem childish if they were not exasperating. Many a bachelor has 
lived in comfortable apartments on terms of perfect amicability with 
bis landlord and the other inmates of the house, until the advent of a 
demon of discord in the shape of a registration canvasser has upset the 
harmonious relations of years. 

The £10 Occupation Franchise is the one most abhorrent to the soul of 
the true Radical. Has it not been instrumental in setting up that 
abomination in his eyes, the out-voter? The £10 occupier is a person who 
has been occupier, as owner or as tenant, of land or tenement of the clear 
yearly value of not less than £10 for the twelve months preceding 
July 15. He must have resided, if not actually within the borough, 
within seven miles of it for the six months previous to the same date. 
The £10 occupier must pay, in addition to the poor-rate, any assessed 
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taxes made in respect of the premises. The result of this Franchise is 
that a man owning shops or other places of business in several London 
boroughs is entitled to be on the Register for every one of them not 
situated at a greater distance than seven miles from his place of abode. 
This is a state of things, mainly due to Radical legislation, to which the 
Conservative does not object. 

Householders and occupiers possess an important privilege denied to 
lodgers—the right of successive occupation. A person belonging to 
either of those classes may, without forfeiting his vote, change his abode 
or place of business as often as convenient during the qualifying year if 
the premises occupied are in the same borough and are duly set out in 
the form of claim. Should a lodger move from one house to another he 
cannot claim successive occupation. He must count his year of qualiti- 
cation anew. It is not easy to see either why the right of succession 
should be denied to lodgers or why the principle should not be extended 
beyond the boundaries of a particular borough. 

Finally, we come to the sittings of the Revising Barristers. One has 
only to read the reports of the proceedings at the various Courts to find 
that scarcely any two barristers hold the same opinion upon any particular 
point. Some try to administer the law as it is laid down; others inter- 
pret the statutes in a spirit loose in the extreme. The remedies for 
this anomaly are (1) the substitution of a Registration Department for 
the present cumbrous and expensive system ; (2) the selection of a suitable 
date of qualification and the acceleration of the work of revision ; (3) 
the extension of the right of successive occupation to all classes of 
voters ; and (4) the adoption of a system for placing upon the Register. 
without trouble to themselves, all persons duly qualified. 

A Public Department presided over by a responsible official and officered 
by a competent staff might be trusted to do the work efficiently, 
economically, and in a spirit free from party bias. The proposal to ac- 
celerate the work should commend itself to all men. As the law stands, 
aman is unable to vote until six months after he has fulfilled the year of 
qualification. In this connection it may be well to recall the factious op- 
position offered to Mr. Ritchie’s Bill of 1891, which was certainly a step 
in the right direction. The extension of the principle of successive oc- 
cupation may at first sight present difficulties; but under a well-organized 
Department no great trouble should be experienced through it. The 
privilege has already been conceded to the County Council voter, who may 
move from one end of the county of London to the other without losing 
his vote ; and no reasonable objection can be made to placing the parlia- 
mentary elector in the same position. At present a householder or an 
occupier who moves to the other side of the street must, if the other side 
happens to be in a different constituency, wait for a period varying from 
eighteen months to two years anda half before being registered as a voter 
in respect of his new residence, and his right to vote in his old constituency 
lapses at the end of six or of eighteen months. In either case he is dis- 
qualified fora year. Finally, there should be no difficulty in devising 
a scheme whereby all duly qualified persons would be placed upon the 
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Register without trouble to themselves or the intervention of political 
Associations. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
F. W. Pacttsre 
Poole Park, Fulham, S.W.. October 19, 1892. 


A Climate for the Consumptive. 


To rae Horrors or “THe Nationa Review.” 
(FENTLEMEN,— 

That tiere are families constitutionally liable to pulmonary con- 
sumption needs no argumentative proof ; it does not require demonstra- 
tion that some climates tend to hasten, whilst others tend to retard, its 
active development ; neither is it necessary to adduce figures to show 
that our British climate is peculiarly prone to develop the latent into the 
active disease. It is necessary, however, to advance reasons in support of 
the claims of a climate to possess power to prevent the formation or 
development of tubercles; or to promote and maintain their dormant 
condition when present ; or to prevent the supervention of active disease, 
or soothe down tubercular activity after it has been developed, or regain 
the quiescent after the active state has been provoked ; or (which is still 
more to be desired) to promote, or excite, or provoke, such healthy vital 
efforts as will enable the body to overcome or throw off altogether the 
liability to phthisis. 

There are very few climates in the world that provide conditions such 
as will encourage hope of the accomplishment of those ends. To have 
such conditions a climate must, all the year round, be warm and equable, 
so that out-of-doors air may be enjoyed the whole of every day, and there 
may be no necessity for closed bedrooms at night; it must be dry and 
rather bracing, so as to promote and maintain full activity of the vital 
processes ; the air must be pure, free from germs, and loaded with ozone ; 
open air sea- bathing must be possible all the winter through ; there must 
be healthy occupation for both body and mind out of doors; and there 
must be amusements without crowded rooms or morbid excitements ; 
food must be plentiful and varied, and the drink must be pure water and 
pure light wines; there must be separate residences, so as to avoid con- 
gregating in large establishments; and the ordinary sanitary require- 
ments must be enforced. The place must be easily accessible, with a 
minimum of exposure and risk during the journey to it; invalids must 
be able to return home without risk or loss of time; and the cost of 
living there must not be great. 

Is there such a climate? If there is, it must surely be situated in the 
ssmi-tropical region ; for the temperate zones are variable and the torrid 
zone is exhausting. It must not be continental, because continental 
climates are subject to “rainy seasons” and “storms of wind,” hot or 
cold, or both. An equable climate can be found only on an island ; and 
an island sufficiently warm and not too hot can be found only in a semi- 
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tropical region. Isthere such anisland? I think there is. Is it possible 
for the climate of an island to be sufficiently dry? I think it is. There is 
a group of small islands in the semi-tropical part of the North Atlantic 
Ocean, a little south of Madeira and a little west of Africa, known as the 
“Islands of the Blessed,” the “ Fortunate Islands,” the “Canary Islands.” 
There are seven principal ones: Lauzarote, which is the most northerly 
and the nearest to Africa; then, going south-west, there are Fuerteven- 
tura, Gran Canaria, Teneriffe, Palma, Gomera and Hierro. They are all 
situated in the course of the Gulf Stream, and within a radius of three 
hundred miles. In the two situated most easterly, Lauzarote and 
Fuerteventura, the climate is very dry and bracing; in the three 
westerly ones, Hierro, Gomera, and Palma, it is moist and relaxing; in 
the two middle ones, Teneriffe and Gran Canaria, the extremes are not 
approached ; and in Gran Canaria, which forms the centre of the group, 
the climate is dry and bracing. Gran Canaria is free from the relax- 
ing moistness of Palma and Teneriffe and from the arid dryness of Lau- 
zarote and Fuerteventura. It offers just the climatic conditions necessary 
and suitable for consumptive families. There is less difference be- 
tween day and night here than in any other part of the world. The 
days are long and sunny ; the average of absolute sunshine at its prin- 
cipal city, Las Palmas, is more than 55 per cent. of the greatest possible 
amount. The island itself is composed principally of dry porous tufa, 
with a surface of volcanic scoriz, cinders, and ash. There are no high 
mountains or forests of trees to attract or break the clouds. Thus, there 
is very little rain. There is, of course, little natural vegetation, and less 
decomposing swamp. The air is a kind of sea air, pure, loaded with 
ozone, and free from germs; and it does not become vitiated by town 
smells, or exhausted by previous use, for the towns are few and small, and 
there are no large manufactories. There is an excellent smvoth sandy 
beach, and such a temperature that open-air sea-bathing may be indulged 
in all the year round; the temperature of the water is between 74° and 
64° Fahrenheit all the winter through. There are two excellent warm 
mineral springs, the ingredients in which make them peculiarly suitable 
to supplement the beneficial influences of the climate. Invalids may find 
healthy, agreeable, and profitable out-door occupation. Food is plentiful 
and varied. Fruit and vegetablesare abundant. There is plenty of pure 
water and of light native wines. In the neighbourhood of the principal 
city, Las Palmas, there is an English church. There are also two large, 
new, well-appvinted and weli-drained hotels under English management ; 
and at one of tuem there reside, during the season, an Kuglish physician 
and an Haglish ourse. Small villas and houses, furnished with all 
modern sauitary requirements, are likely to be erected soon. The journey 
to Gran Cauaria is a sea voyage of six days from Liverpool. The return 
cabin fare is £15. The voyage itself is good for the consumptive. 
Gentlemen, | am, 
Yours faithfully, 


Jonn W. Harwarp, M.D. 
61, Shrewsbury Road, Birkenhead, 
November 3, 1892. 
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The House of Lords: A Suggestion. 


To tHe Epirors or “THe NationaL Review.” 
(GENTLEMEN, — 

The Marquis of Salisbury deserves the warmest gratitude for his 
admirable article in the October Number of The National Review. 
While gladly acknowledging this, it may be allowable to supplement his 
views by inviting attention to a further aspect of the same subject. 
Lord Salisbury proved, ably and successfully, that the House of Lords 
has the right, and is subject to the duty, of acting as a Chamber of 
Reference in proposals of Constitutional Revision. It did not come 
within the scope of his argument to show how that House was to over- 
come the unpopularity which it is apt to incur, every time that dema- 
gogues avcuse it of “setting itself in opposition to the People’s House.” 
Even a political thinker so sound and so sober as the late Mr. Walter 
Bagehot went so far as to lay it down that the House of Lords ought 
never to refuse to ratify a measure passed by a substantial majority in 
the Commons. He did not live to see Home Rule adopted by Mr. 
Gladstone. One may suspect that Mr. Bagehot, were he now alive, would 
advise the Lords to draw the line at Home Rule, in the face of any 
majority, howsoever “substantial.” Certainly the present majority can- 
not be thus described. This, however, is not dealing with the question 
how to guard against the charge of being a ‘“ Vetoing Chamber,” 
and the consequent unpopularity. To that question I would reply, 
By actively asserting the power, inherent in the House, of originating 
legislation. There is much to be done in the way of legal reform— 
the codification and simplification of various branches of the law. This 
task would afford scope for the energies of a good many of the Peers, 
who by legal or political experience are especially fitted to deal with 
questions of that nature. Something has already been done, and it is 
safe to say that all which has been done in the direction of legal reform 
has come from the House of Lords. When the Commons have amended 
Bills of legal reform sent them from the Lords, their amendments have 
seldom been improvements. One is almost tempted to say that a few 
good Bills of legal reform would put to silence for a long time the sense- 
less clamour about “ mending or ending.” It might, however, be sug- 
gested that legal reform, after all, is hardly a subject of sufficient general 
interest, and that if the House of Lords depended for its popularity upon 
its efforts in this direction it would lean on a broken reed. It may be so, 
although it is by no means certiin ; but there are measures of social 
reform with which the Lords could deal much better than the faction- 
heated House of Commons. Examples may be found in Mr Chamber- 
lain’s recently published Programme. The law of Employers’ Liability is 
almost a purely legal question. It could be much better dealt with in 
the Upper House than in the Lower. There would be no temptation to 
tout for votes, by outbidding and “dishing.” It is precisely because the 
House of Lords is above the temptation to adopt dishing policies that it is 
specially qualified to take up social reforms. Another such measure, 
which would come with special aptitude from the House of Lords, is a 
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reform of the laws relating to the Relief of the Poor. ‘This is nut the place 
to dwell upon the numerous objections to Mr. Chamberlain’s plan of old- 
age pensions. It must suffice to say that those objections appear insuper- 
able to nearly everyone except Mr. Chamberlain himself, and that the 
best thing he has to say for his own scheme is tiat *‘ something must be 
done.” Now, the objections which apply to a crude project of money 
payments to the aged do not apply to a reform of the Poor Law, which 
should distinguish between destitution caused by old age or bodily 
infirmity, destitution caused by circumstances affecting large classes (such 
as depression of trade) and destitution caused hy vice or by unthrift. 
Such a distinction would go far to take away the reproach of the exist- 
ing system, and a measure enacting it would originate in the House of 
Lords properly. These are mentioned as specimens of what might be 
undertaken ; but obvicusly there is plenty of scope for work. 

I have been told that the Lords would not feel complimented at being 
urged to initiate legislation, as if that were a new idea to them. I do 
not know whether it is a new idea or an old one; but I do know that it 
has not been acted upon. The House of Lords has been content to sit «as 
at most an amending Chamber. When its powers and duties are dis- 
cussed, as they have been in connection with the Home Rule question 
it is invariably the power of “ veto” which comes into men’s minds. It 
is grossly erroneous to describe the action of the House of Lords in 
rejecting a Bill as a ~ veto,” and this error would be made manifest if a 
few Bills went down to the Commons and were rejected there. So long 
as the House of Lords is satisfied merely to criticise and amend the legis- 
lation of the Commons, now and then throwing out a Bill, so long will 
it be in the power of Radicals to denounce that House as “setting 
itself against the People’s will.” It is because I believe that the policy 
I recommend will take the sting out of that denunciation that I have 
ventured upon what would otherwise have been a presumptuous course, 
and have made this attempt to supplement Lord Salisbury’s argument. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Epwarp Srantey Rorerrsoy. 

University Club, Dublin, 

November 17, 1892. 


Free Trade and our Shipping Supremacy. 


To rHE Kprrors or “Tae Nationa, Review.” 
GeNTLEMEN,— 
In an article on Free Trade by Mr. Laurance Irwell, in a recent 
Number of 7'he Westminster Review, I read that “one result of Britain's 
Free Trade poticy is that she is the largest ship-owner in the world.” 
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This is 2 misstatement which should be prevented from passing into 
general circulation. It is because she can build ships more cheaply than 
any other country that Great Britain is the largest ship-owner in the 
world. She can build ships more cheaply than any other country—not 
because of her so-called Free Trade, but—because she has natural advan- 
tages which no other nation possesses: a good sea-board, and, within a 
short radius, steel (iron) and coal. The consumer is brought into direct 
communication with the producer. You find all those advantages at 
Barrow, at Glasgow, on the Wear, and on the Tyne. Take France as an 
example of the other countries. Dunkerque is well situated as regards 
«oal; but the docks would not hold an American “liner.” At Le Havre 
the coal and iron would have to be brought from a distance, and there is 
not the accommodation necessary for building very large ships. Brest 
and Cherbourg are naval and military ports. At St. Nazaire, where the 
Champagne, the Touraine, and other huge ships are built for the Compagnie 
Transatlantique, coal and iron come from a great distance. The same 
may be said of La Seyne, near Toulon, where the ships for the Messagerie 
Maritimes are built. It is the same in America. The coal and iron fields 
are far from the sea-board. The American “clippers” were famous a 
veneration ago; but, now we have entered the “iron age,” America cannot 
compete with us. 

It is bad enough that Free Trade should have the credit of the 
prosperity which we derived from the discoveries of the gold-field, of 
electricity, and of steam as a motive power ; but to try and make out that 
our shipping supremacy is due to it is quite ridiculous. ‘‘ When you have 
vot bad fish use plenty of sauce,” an Eastern proverb says. Having « 
rotten case, Free Traders seek to smother their arguments with a sauce 
of figures. I have used no figures: there is no need. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 
The Junior Athenszeum Club, 


October 27, 1892. 


Fact and Fiction. 


To tHe Eprrors or * THe Nationa Revirw.” 
GENTLEMEN, — 

Your notice of The Veiled Hand affords opportunity for an instructive 
«commentary on the accidents of literary criticism. You decree that the 
incidents associated with “The Unusual Morality Association ” afford an 
example of cases where I allow my “comedy to merge into burlesque.” 
It curiously happens that the incidents referred to form the only case that 
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[ can cite where in this work I have allowed my imagination to be domi- 
nated by fact. It happens that, some five and twenty years ago, a too 
generous and too confiding peer solicited my co-operation in the formation 
and conduct of a Society far more grotesque in title and purpose than the 
“Unusual Morality Association.” The scheme struck me as so absurd 
that I declined to co-operate ; but the Society was formed, and the desired 
funds were gathered, precisely according to the method I describe, by the 
use of the name of a distinguished peer, now dead. 

As the Society to which I refer may be in existence at the present 
moment, and be doing good work in assisting the unfortunate, it would be 
ungracious on my part to name it in connection with the unconscionable 
scoundrels whose malpractices I have described in The Veiled Hand. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Frepertck Wicks. 

Garrick Club, November 3, 1892. 


London Fog: A Plea for Anthracite. 


To rae Kprrors or “Tae Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, — 

I read with considerable interest the article of Mr. Thwaite, C.E.. 
on this subject; and I should be glad to be allowed to express my cordial 
agreement with his general hypothesis. A revolution of ways or means 
is necessary to rid us of that poisonous agglomeration of mist and particles 
known as London Fog. The question is, In what direction are we to 
turn? Here my divergence with Mr. Thwaite begins. 

To limit my few observations to the question of domestic supply: We 
Londoners must burn something, either in the drawing-room or in the 
kitchen, all the year round. Mr. Thwaite very properly warns us that if 
we continue to consume the bituminous coal now in general use we shall 
continue to poison the atmosphere—an appalling prospect in view of the 
enormous annual growth of London. What does he offer instead ? 
Gas! It is not my present purpose to discuss the probabilities of the 
London County Council entering upon the gigantic scheme of gas-pro- 
duction suggested by Mr. Thwaite. Nor can I see the appositeness of 
his observations about the use of natural gas in America. Having only 
the immediate alleviation of the smoke nuisance before my eyes, I look 
first to the three “ solid fuels” which Mr. Thwaite treats with such scant 
courtesy. In our revolutionary movement for the benefit of our crowded 
city, let us begin, if you please, at the least perceptible point of departure. 
In initiating a reform which in its effects must be sweeping, we must 
surely consider first those expedients which, while effective in themselves, 
are the easiest of general adoption. It is a far cry from the fire-place to 
the gas-stove ! 
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Taking my stand, then, on “solid fuel,” I dismiss coke (for its lack of 
supply), and charcoal (for the same reason). Anthracite alone is left of 
the three ideal combustible materials mentioned by Mr. Thwaite only to 
be discarded. But why not anthracite? All that Mr. Thwaite has to 
say against it is that it “is not favoured by householders. Being very 
dense, it is difficult to light and to keep burning, and it produces no 
cheery flame.” Considering that we are debating a question which 
involves our health, perhaps our lives, I do not think that those objec- 
tions gofor much. At any rate, I think I can claim that we find here 
that “least perceptible point of departure” which the wise reformer 
always seeks in matters affecting the community. I admit that there is 
an indefinite prejudice against anthracite ; but I am strongly of opinion 
that the failing of anthracite is purely imaginary. Only very few of 
the people of London have had the opportunity of trying what they can 
do with the substance; whilst, on the other hand, a good deal of it is 
burnt in the United States. The fuel, being nearly all carbon, is un- 
doubtedly more difficult to light than bituminous coal ; but you have a 
simple remedy in plenty of wood. I dispute the assertion that it is 
difficult to keep burning. After being ignited in a good open grate, 
where plenty of oxygen is obtainable, it will burn more steadily and 
longer than any other coal. As to the “cheery flame”: I have seen 
anthracite fires in an open grate glowing literally like a furnace—a red 
mass of fire, odourless and smokeless, and of intense heat. 

Of all our fuels, anthracite has the best future. Sir John Puleston, in 
introducing a deputation on this very subject to the Lord Mayor some 
months ago, did not atall exaggerate the possibilities of the only smokeless 
coal produced in these islands. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Horton RYLEY. 

London, S.W., November 16, 1892. 


To THE Eprrors or “THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 


I have read Mr. Thwaite’s article on the “London Fog” with 
much interest. From personal experience of gas fires, I do not think 
that their use will soon become general ; and they are open to many 
serious objections. On the other hand, I am certain that anthracite 
coal will be more and more used as its anti-fog and other good qualities 
become better known. Many people in this country do not know that 
there is such a splendid fuel in existence ; yet we export it extensively 
from South Wales to other countries, particularly to France, where it is 
displacing charcoal and other fuels. Mr. Thwaite notes the clearness of 
the atmosphere of Paris. This is due as much to the use of Welsh 
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anthracite coal as to that of charcoal. The same clear air is noticeable 
in New York and other American towns where anthracite is preferred 
to other coals. 

Mr. Thwaite is misinformed on certain points. Anthracite, with 
proper treatment, is not difficult to light. It does keep burning a very 
long time without attention, and it is very cheerful in appearance. 
Moreover, it is clean, smokeless, safe, and economical. Of course, there 
are many kinds of anthracite, and rubbish is often foisted on the pur- 
chaser by local dealers who have not the genuine article in stock. It is 
now supplied, by the best firms, ready broken by machinery to the proper 
size for household use. 

I would ask those who take an interest in the matter to call at 121a, 
Regent Street, W., where anthracite fires can be seen. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours truly, 


J. Cecit Butt. 
1 and 2, Great Winchester Street, 


London, E.C., November 16, 1892. 


The Mental and Moral Character of Mobs. 


To tHE Eprrors or “THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 


Yesterday’s celebration of the fifth anniversary of “Bloody 
Sunday ” has, fortunately, passed off without realizing the forebodings 
of its opponents; but the constant recurrence in the Metropolis of 
mass meetings, convened for the express purpose of advertising grievances, 
and characterized by an unstinted use of imflammatory language, is not 
calculated to reassure the majority of the citizens. Such assemblages 
are easily convened: it is less easy to forecast their behaviour when 
convened, or to enforce responsibility for their proceedings. Perhaps 
you will allow me to draw the attention of the readers of The National 
Review to some remarks of M. Tarde, a French juge instruction, on this 
subject. They were made before the Congress on Criminal Anthropology 
lately held in Brussels. He develops the theory that every large con- 
course of men possesses a personality entirely distinct, and often widely 
different, from the sum of the personalities of the individuals who com- 
pose it. The points of difference, according to him, are almost entirely 
to the disadvantage of the assembly as contrasted with the individual. 
To our English maxim, “ The sense of the House of Commons is greater 
than the sense of its wisest Member,” he prefers the Latin adage, 
““Senatores boni viri, senatus autem mala bestia”; and in the corporate 
body, and, @ fortiori, in the chance assemblage, human nature seems to 
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him to revert to a more archaic type—to the less highly integrated inver- 
tebrata, with extremities acting in semi-independence of the head—rather 
than to advance towards a higher type of organism. “However legiti- 
mate and even noble may be the aim proposed, the crowd is always, in 
one important respect, a retrograde step in social development; for, 
with the intensifying of the social instinct, its sympathies narrow. All 
these persons, whom the sense of solidarity makes as one man, become in 
like measure total strangers to all the humanity outside their own group. 
. . . It isa return to the old tribal instinct.” This is not the worst. A 
crowd feels and acts by imitation. According to M. Tarde, it is always 
the baser motives that are the most contagious. Hate, fear, spite, 
revenge, spread quicker than courage or generous enthusiasm, while an 
excited crowd has a special propensity to intoxication and an aptitude for 
destructiveness. A very much stronger leaven of honesty and order is 
needed to keep a crowd in the straight path than of rascality to lead it 
astray. Hence, the many who ordinarily live the lives of blameless 
citizens, and flock together quite innocent of any plan of campaign against 
the rights of others, are infected by the evil example of the few, and end 
by perpetrating misdeeds of which they would never have dreamed in 
their soberer moments. Unfortunately, the qualifications for influencing 
an excited mob are quite as much physical as intellectual or moral. 

M. Tarde has, no doubt, in view that most typical of mobs,—the 
Parisian mob. He expressly recognizes the important part which race 
and climate, and even weather, play in modifying the conduct of mass 
meetings. But perhaps the differences resulting from causes of this 
kind relate rather to the comparative quickness with which the exploding- 
point is reached, than to the results which ensue after it has been 
attained. At any rate, he makes out a case for imposing special safe- 
guards against the abuse of such meetings. The great difficulty lies in 
driving home the responsibility for mob excess2s to the right quarter, 
without inflicting injustice on individuals. The right of free discussion is 
not in question, for mass meetings do. not discuss: they may listen, or 
they may clamour; but discussion is only possible in small gatherings. 

M. Tarde declares that there is hardly a problem which presses more 
urgently for solution than this one of fixing the limits of collective respon- 
sibility, while the almost certain immunity which follows breaches of the 
law, when committed by sufficiently large numbers acting simultaneously 
and in unison, is a direct incentive to collective crime. How is the 
responsibility for murder, or pillage, or arson, to be apportioned among a 
multitude, when each individual is egged on by the example of all the 
rest, an example which he himself has a share in setting to others? Does 
individual responsibility cease where collective responsibility begins? Is 
the responsibility of the individual to be limited to acts he commits with 
his own hands ? or is it to extend to the deeds of those with whom he is 
in concert ? M. Tarde’s concluding remarks indicate a practical answer to 
those questions. The difficulty is not with men taken red-handed in the 
commission of an offence. Whether they have been acting alone or in 
company with others, the law deals with them alike. It has always been 
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recognized, too, that exemplary punishment must be meted out to the 
leaders under whose inspiration a mob has embarked on a course of crime. 
But ought a penalty to be imposed on individuals of the mob who are 
neither leaders nor active agents, but merely give the ‘“‘ moral support” of 
their presence and tacit approval tothe proceedings of their companions ? 
M. Tarde argues in the affirmative. They should not be held entirely 
irresponsible. Where solidarity exists, not only is a wrong done to one 
a wrong done to all, but the converse holds good: a wrong done by all is 
a wrong done by each. Therefore, every person in a mob, although he 
may have been carried away by that magnetic influence of numbers, 
(which M. Tarde declares to be far stronger than the force of hypnotic 
suggestion), so as hardly to be his own master, is rightly to be held liable 
to punishment, albeit relatively slight, since it has been his own free will 
that has brought him under that influence. The principle thus laid down 
would work independently of any authoritative prohibition of a particular 
assemblage, such as the reading of the Riot Act. Thus, the power to con- 
vene public open-air meetings would not be interfered with; but a sense 
of his own share in its doings, and of proportionate responsibility for them, 
would be brought home in a very unmistakable manner to every person 
taking part in one, while the leaders of organized demonstrations would 
become carefal not to compromise themselves or their followers by 
allowing the infiltration of suspicious characters into their ranks. 
Iam, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
C. H. v’E. Lepprnerton. 
Leamington, November 14, 1892. 
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